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New School Building at Brownsburg, Rockbridge County. Dedicated 
September 28, in the presence of over one thousand patrons and 
visitors. Governor Price made the principal address. 
Senator Harry Flood Byrd also spoke on the program. 


ewe R. M. Irby, Superintendent Osie Trimmer, Principal NOVEMBER, 
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be 2 pitt 


ye eS Problems 


We aren’t Prof. Quizz but we know all the answers when it comes 
to a teacher’s wardrobe. 

We know that you have to look “just right” to pass the youngsters’ 
critical inspection in the classroom and that it is equally important to 
be chic out of the classroom. 

Your many outfits need not be expensive to be smart. On our 
Fashion Second Floor, you’ll be sure to find all the smart clothes and 
accessories you need and wan 









Do Your Christmas Shopping Now at 


KAUFMAN’S 


Broad at 4th Richmond, Virginia 











Now, as always, you'll find 


Your favorite Shoes—at Dabney’s! 


WELCOME, teachers! Do come in and make yourself at 
home ... meet your friends here .. . use our telephone, if 
you like ... and see for yourself that Dabney’s still has 
your favorite shoes! There are-many famous makes of 
men’s shoes in their own department downstairs . . . and 
these nationally known makes for women, on the first and 
third floors: 


MATRIX ... RHYTHM STEPS... DOROTHY DODDS 
ENNA JETTICKS 


w. DABNEY 


BROAD STREET AT 5TH 
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RIGHT FASHIONS 


for Men, Women and Boys 


EE oI cas ity aici nm eb wtactrwe mesg 
Men’s Suits, Topcoats, Rain Coats, Shoes, 
Hats, Furnishings and Novelties. 


ee) eiror...........- pbk Sa 
Ladies’ Coats, Suits, Dresses, Millinery, and 
Shoes—including the famous Foot Saver shoes. 


I ee ices pith nts chm ere 
Boys’ and Student’s Coats, Suits and Furnish- 
ings. 

Women’s Beauty Salons. 


BROAD AT SEVENTH RICHMOND 
































Off the Press September 1, 1938 


RETAILING 


Principles and Practices of Retail Organization, 
Buying, Advertising, Selling, and Management 
By G. HENRY RICHERT 


® The latest and most comprehensive text for teach- 
ing this subject in the secondary school field. 


® Deals with retail store operation in both the large 
and small stores. 


® Emphasizes the marketing structure, merchan- 
dising, and the basic philosophy of successful 
retailing. Adapted to both full-time and part- 
time classes. 


® Written by an author who is experienced in store 
work, employee training, and in teaching retail- 
ing courses in secondary schools. 


List Price, $2.00 
Write our nearest office for further information. 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 





























If you don’t know FURS— 
know your FURRIER! 


YOU can make your selection here with implicit confidence, 
no matter what your price limit .. . the Henry Haase 
label has set the Virginia standard of quality for many, 
many years! 


We have something for you— 
—a beautifully illustrated sixteen page booklet that con- 
tains a wealth of information on furs .. . their sources, 
their qualities, their characteristics, their care. It’s yours, 
FREE .. . just call by, or write for your copy! 


HENRY R. HAASE 


FURS FRANKLIN ST. AT 5TH 











HEADQUARTERS 


—for school jewelry; rings, 
pins, emblems, etc. 


SCHWARZSCHILD 


BROTHERS BROAD STREET AT SECOND 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 




















— FIREPROOF— 
CAPITOL HOTEL 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Single Room, $1.50 to $2.50 per day. 
Add $1.00 for each additional person. 
Let good food build your health. 


Come to the Capitol Hotel Cafeteria. 


THOMAS GRESHAM, Pres.:; W. E. HOCKETT, Treas. 
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The 
QUALITY 
of our 
MODERATE 
PRICED 
SHOES 


attracts frugal style-lovers. 


WOMEN’S SHOE LOUNGE—Third Floor 





‘ W GRACE AT SIXTH - 
Tue FAsHion CENTER OF THE SOUTH 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 











We are 
Specialists 


in hats at 
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RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 














Berry-Burk offers you 


an advance course in 


Whether you're just stopping over for the Convention or living here for good . .. whether 
you're a teacher or a smart young business woman, we think you'll agree with us that 
the greatest economy is to buy QUALITY. Here at Berry-Burk’s, we offer you only the 


finest in fur trimmed coats... TOWNLEY COATS... 


the Certified Quality of Ronley 


Fur Coats ... the superlative tailoring of Manley Coats and Suits... tailored by men 
for women. And dresses that have been chosen with a most discerning eye. 


You'll like our informal atmosphere. You’ll like our clothes. And you'll like especially, 


the way we've kept the prices down! 
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Tue Fasuion CENTER OF THE SOUTH 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Teachers—take a 
Postgraduate 


Course 


at Miller & Rhoads 


Whether you’re an LL.D. or a Bachelor 
of Arts, you’ll be wiser still when you 
learn what Miller & Rhoads’ fashions can 
do for you. It’s not alone that you find 
the smartest, most distinctive styles on 
our fashion floors, but also the fact that 
we have the type of thing you want— 
at prices that enable you to stick to your 


budget and still be up to the minute. 


MILLER & RHOADS 


Richmond, Virginia 
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LANDIS AND LANDIS 


Social Living 


PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS 
IN INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY 


A most successful new book that describes nor- 
mal social conditions as a desirable background 
to a study of social problems. It is adapted for 
use as an introductory sociology, as a course in 
problems of democracy, or as a social-problems 
course. Organized in units; profusely illus- 
trated. Send for circular No. 549. 


A challenging, modern course of eight text- 
books with accompanying workbooks. Adopted 


70 Fifth Avenue 


GOODMAN AND MOORE 


Economics in 
Everyday Life 


An up-to-date and simple treatment of economics, 
with emphasis on the consumer and his prob- 
lems. Concrete illustration and application per- 
sonalize the discussion. “The book is organized 
for maximum classroom effectiveness. It pro- 
vides adequately for individual differences. Illus- 
trated. Send for circular No. 483. 


RUGG-KRUEGER 
Social Science Course for Elementary Schools 


for supplementary use by the State of Vir- 
ginia. Send for circular No. 747. 


Represented by 


Randolph Turner 


Ginn and Company 


New York, N.Y. 











THE ROAD TO SAFETY 


Buckley-White-Adams-Silvernale 


| A new eight-book series on Safety Education for the elementary grades, organized in a cyclic 
treatment on ascending terraces, around these eight main basic topics: 


WINTER SAFETY 

FIRST AID 

SAFETY IN OUT-OF-DOORS 
VACATION SAFETY 


SCHOOL SAFETY 
FIRE PREVENTION 
STREET SAFETY 
HOME SAFETY 


, : rade 
A course developed, and fully tested, in twelve years of research and experimentation in the 
City of Cleveland and the surrounding county schools. 


Aside from their special safety values these books are scientifically prepared and beautifully 
illustrated as readers. 


Workbook and teacher’s manual for each of the texts. 


The series should have a place in every elementary school curriculum. Further information 
or review copies will be gladly furnished by the publishers. 


| AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


| New York Cincinnati 
300 Pike Street 


Chicago 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT . . 


FACING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The progress of education among the state systems 
in America is characterized by emphasis upon spe- 
The American public school system 
now rests upon three general concepts. 


cific aspects. 


First, that public education is intended for all the 
children of all the people. Only one state in the 
Union has succeeded, up to this time, in having all 
The other states are gradu- 
ally approaching this goal, but this objective is gen- 


its children in school. 


erally accepted. 

The second fundamental concept is that the pub- 
lic school system should be supported by public taxa- 
tion. This general policy has been more universally 
achieved among the states. 

Third, that it shall be the duty of the State to list 
the subjects to be taught and the textbooks to be used 
in the public schools. 

Out of these basic ideas have grown many ancil- 
lary developments, such as: 

1. Teacher training and certification, supported 
and controlled by state government. 

2. The cost of school buildings and equipment the 
responsibility of state and local government. 

3. The gradual enrichment of the curriculum in 
terms of the standards and needs of contemporary 
life. 

Out of this last idea, modern education is facing a 
sound system of what we choose to call vocational 
Especially is this true in the State of 
Virginia. We have done but little toward setting up 
a system of teaching the children the major and minor 
Exactly what is the situation in Vir- 
People today are most interested 
They have demanded sec- 


education. 


arts of life. 
ginia at present? 
in secondary schools. 


ondary schools, even sometimes at the expense of ele- — 


mentary education, so that we have had in the re- 
cent past a remarkable increase in the development 
and attendance at high schools. In the brief course 
of a single decade high school attendance in Vir- 
ginia has increased from something like 20,000 to 
39,431 boys and 49,865 girls, the latest available 
figures. Of these, 5,730 boys and 8,502 girls gradu- 
ated, making a total of 14,232. These persons con- 
stitute the most vital element of our population. 





Educational leaders are now shouting all over the 
State that only 20 per cent of the boys and girls who 
graduate at the high schools ever find their way to 
college. It is high time we are shouting the next 
question, “What are we doing for the other 80 per 
cent ?” 

Education is still dominated by the objective of 
preparing the boys and girls for college. Nothwith- 
standing the fact that 80 per cent of them do not find 
their way to these institutions of higher learning, 
either because they do not care to go to college, or for 
economic reasons are not able to pay for a college 
education, or find by limited intelligence and appli- 
cation they are incapable of pursuing college work. 

What has Virginia done so far in the way of de- 
veloping a workable system of vocational education ? 
This work in Virginia under the control and direc- 
tion of the State Board of Education has grown in 
five directions: 

(1) Instruction in agriculture for boys, particularly 
in the rural areas. The latest statistics show 
that the present organized effort under the di- 
rection of the State Department of Education 
reaches 14,387 boys. 

Instruction in home economics for girls. In this 
field there are classes in home economics in 334 
schools with a total enrolment of 15,079. This 
instruction is more or less confined to high 
school grades. 
velopment in organizing classes for a 


In addition, the more recent de- 
ilts and 
out-of-school youth has brought to 56 students 
instruction in home economics. 

Instruction in trades and industries in certain 
In this field this type of in- 
struction is spotty in Virginia, confined largely 
to industrial centers where the demand is great- 
est for organized instruction of this type. 
Assistance for physically handicapped children. 
This more recently developed field of instruc- 
tion under the State Department of Education 
undertakes to assist crippled and physically 
handicapped persons in preparing themselves for 
lines of work in trades and vocations particu- 
larly suited to them so as to render them self- 
supporting in spite of their physical handicaps. 
This type of assistance and instruction now 


(3) 


industrial centers. 


(4) 
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reaches about 2,500 physically handicapped 
children and adults. 

(5) Instruction in the various types of commercial 
education. This is a rapidly developing line of 
instruction in connection with the secondary 
schools all over the State. 
figures available as to the total number of stu- 
dents in these classes. In a few instances it has 
been reported that 40 per cent of the students 
enroled in the high school are in classes in com- 


There are no exact 


mercial education. 


One of the main sources for the financial support 
of these types of vocational education in Virginia has 
been Federal aid. The State in almost every case 
has matched the funds from Federal sources and in 
some cases exceeded the aid from the Federal govern- 
ment. For the year 1936-37 the Federal govern- 
ment furnished $334,074.54 and the State $380,- 
954.45. 

It is rather interesting that the demand for voca- 
tional education in Virginia is steadily becoming voc- 
ative, particularly in editorials in the newspapers 
and from industrial concerns directly interested in 
skilled labor. Indeed these latter industrial con- 
cerns in many cases have taken definite steps in or- 
ganizing systems of instruction for their own work- 
men. The educational people themselves it seems 
have been lagging in their efforts to establish this 
type of training so that we wonder sometimes how 
many educational leaders there are who are able to 
tell us exactly what is meant by vocational educa- 
tion and how to set up a program of instruction, par- 
ticularly in our secondary schools. It seems that the 
State of Virginia is face to face with the problem of 
establishing a sound system of vocational instruc- 
tion in connection with public education within her 
borders. Recent editorials have voiced what they re- 
gard as general public sentiment and have even gone 
so far as to illustrate the type of vocational instruc- 
tion we need in our secondary schools, citing the type 
of instruction in one or two of the State institutions 
for delinquent boys. 
the meeting of superintendents in Richmond by Dr. 
B. H. Van Oot, State Supervisor of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education, he comes more nearly stating the 


In a recent paper presented at 


case for a sound system of education—the accepted 
philosophy of trade and industrial education and 


suggestions as to a program of instruction—than any 
we have yet seen. 


He says, “Industrial arts on an elementary basis, 
through which children of less than junior high 
school grade gain experience in studying and hand- 
ling the materials of industry, develop habits of work, 
acquire appreciation of the types of work and serv- 
ice performed by individuals in society, form proper 
attitudes toward individuals and materials employed 
in industrial and commercial pursuits, and develop 
power of independent and effective thinking should 
be an integral part of the elementary school curricu- 
lum and be taught by the regular classroom teacher. 
She should be provided with the necessary equip- 
ment and material facilities for teaching this subject, 
and, needless to say, should be thoroughly prepared. 
The outcomes should be general education and social 
adjustments with the emphasis on guidance rather 
than vocations.” 

Further on he says, “We believe that a few re- 
gional trade schools operated as described above wili 
provide the training for such new workers as the 
State will require for some years to come, without 
creating a surplus of labor. Common sense and 
justice to those persons who are now employed de- 
mand that no more persons be trained for a given 
vocation than can be reasonably absorbed by the vo- 
caticn. The need at the present time is not to train 
a large number of new workers but rather further to 
train and educate those who are now employed, or 
who have been and are now temporarily out of work. 
* * * The State Department of Education believes 
these types of classes to be among the most effective 
ways to increase the wealth and to provide adequate 
living standards for the workers of the State. 

“The welfare of the State demands that workers 
be given opportunities to increase their skill and 
knowledge; that new industries employing highly 
skilled and highly paid workers be attracted to the 
State because of a supply of competent and intelli- 
gent workers; that workers in the lower brackets of 
employment be given training so that they may fill 
more responsible positions and make unnecessary the 
importation of outside workers for these positions; 
that when desirable industries are located here gradu- 
ates from our technical schools may not find it neces- 
sary to seek employment outside the State; that the 
State, now furnishing raw materials to other states, 
will be able to complete the manufacturing processes 
of its own raw material, thus giving high grade em- 
ployment to thousands now engaged in low level em- 
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ployment; that wealth shall be created to support 
our institutions; and that the people of the State 
shall enjoy the heritage that is justly theirs. Each 
schoolman can be greatly instrumental in bringing 
about these objectives, realizing as he must that 
when he does so he is strengthening the props that 
sustain his house.” 

It would seem then that we are facing in Virginia 
the problem of providing organized and systematic 
instruction in the field of vocational education. Who 
will rise up and lead us in a wise solution of this 


problem ? 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO DELEGATES 
President Cook is very anxious that the affairs of 
the convention be carried out in strict accordance 
with the arrangements made and that the business of 
the Association move with order and dispatch. 
Delegates should follow the following instruc- 
tions: 

1. Delegates should register at the registration booth 
in the auditorium of Hotel John Marshall im- 
mediately upon their arrival in Richmond. 

2. They should secure from the chairman of the 
Credentials Committee, who will have a desk near 
the registration booth, their tickets to the banquet 
which will be held Thursday evening at 6. P. M. 
in Hotel Richmond Ballroom. 

3. Delegates should see that their credentials are 
clear, that is, that headquarters office have in 
hand in advance of the convention their certifi- 
cates from their local associations. 

4. All delegates should occupy the front seats in the 
auditorium of the John Marshall High School at 
each of the general sessions, especially should 
they occupy these seats and wear their badges at 
the business session of the Association Friday 
morning. 

All delegates should check their credentials with 

the Credentials Committee chairman at the regis- 

He will have available a list of 


"sr 


tration booth. 
all certified delegates. 

6. It ought to be definitely understood that only 
delegates can vote on motions and proposals at 
the business session Friday morning. However, 
the constitution provides that any member of the 
Association can speak on the floor of the conven-: 
tion. 

7. The following make up the delegate assembly: 

1. Division superintendents. 





~! 


wa 


Presidents of local associations. 

One from each county and city school board. 
All regularly elected delegates from local asso 
ciations on the basis of constitutional pro 
vision—one delegate for every 25 members 
or fraction thereof. 


FEDERAL AID FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Statements of other Candidates for Congress 
In the October issue we published statements from 

each of the Virginia Democratic candidates for Con- 

gress. In this issue we print statements from the 

three Republican candidates and the one Indepen 

dent candidate. 

Carl P. Spaeth (Independent), Norfolk 


trict. 


2nd dis 


“T received your letter and am in sympathy with 
your efforts to improve the public schools ot 
Virginia. 

‘“‘As an indication of my interest in this direction 
I have a plank in my platform favoring a pro 
gram of federal aid to public schools, in those 
localities unable to provide public schools that 
come up to minimum educational standards, of 
the state in which located.” 

Charles C. Leap, Waynesboro—7th district. 

“T have your letter and circular regarding the 
Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher bill which has th 
support and interest of the Virginia Education 
Association along with the School Trustees As 
sociation of Virginia. 

“While I have not read the bill but from the in 
formation gathered from those who know I feel 
confident that you are on the right track and as 
one interested in good schools and better educa- 
tion I would be glad to support and work for its 
enactment. 


‘Had some or all of the four billion five hundred 
million been spent in this direction instead of 
other and some very foolish projects we would 
have had a lasting and profitable investment.”’ 
L. E. Gulliford, Pulaski—9th district. 

“Most certainly I am favorable to the elevation 

of the public school system of Virginia to a 

standard comparable or superior to the average 

of that of the other states of the country. 

“In my opinion our public school system should 
be so adequately financed as will make possible 
the employment of instructors of the highest 
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character and capability, with compensation 
adequate to attract the very best of talent ob- 
tainable. 

“May I assure you that I am very deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of my community, state and 
nation and as I recognize public education as 
one of the very best means of advancing the 
welfare of the nation, I of course will support 
such legislation as will in my opinion further 
this end.” 

Fred W. McWane, Lynchburg—6th district. 

“I favor the principle of Federal grants-in-aid 
to the various States. Some conditions of the 
proposed bill should be made conditions of the 


grants. The necessity of public education to 


maintain and improve democracy becomes more 
evident. Virginia, along with other Southern 
States, has a deplorable record in money spent 
per pupil and in ridiculously low teachers’ sal- 
aries. Federal grants seem necessary to supple- 
ment State appropriations. 

“My opportunities for detailed study of this bill 
have been limited. After all, you should be 
more concerned with the fundamental thoughts 
of candidates, than with detailed plans, at this 
time. I give you my general ideas as a guide 
for your decisions as to my qualifications as a 
Congressman.”’ 

Moss A. PLUNKETT, Chatrman, 
Legislative Committee. 





President Cook's Statement 


S we approach the end of this biennium we 
A« signs of encouragement on many sides. 
While we failed to have our Three-Point 
Program adopted in its entirety by the last General 
Assembly, we should be greatly encouraged by the 
reception the program received throughout the State. 
In thousands of meetings held in almost every sec- 
tion of the State the program received enthusiastic 
endorsement. With the people of the State calling 
for the things our program stands for, we have only 
to stand solidly together and keep up the fight. 

During the campaign, we had with us the Coopera- 
tive Education Association, the Virginia Branch of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
dozens of other organizations, and all these gave us 
valuable assistance. On behalf of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, I wish to extend to all these or- 
ganizations our thanks and appreciation. 

The finances of our Association are in splendid 
condition as shown by the treasurer’s report, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, at the last meeting 
of the executive committee. 

The programs for the general sessions during the 
annual convention have been completed. On Wednes- 
day evening at 8 P, M., Dr. Frank P. Graham, presi- 
dent of the University of North Carolina and mem- 
ber of the President’s Commission for the Study of 
Education and Economic Conditions in the South, is 
the only speaker and will give a full and complete 
argument for Federal aid for public education. At 


the close of this address Wednesday evening, nomina- 
tions will be made, by the usual method, for presi- 
dent of the Virginia Education Association. 

On Thursday morning at 11 A. M., the usual 
Thanksgiving and memorial service will be held with 
a sermon by a local minister. At 6 P. M., Thursday, 
the usual banquet given to the delegate assembly will 
this year be held in the ballroom of the Richmond 
Hotel instead of in the John Marshall Hotel. Dele- 
gates should keep this change in mind. The after- 
dinner speaker for this occasion will be “Dusty” 
Miller, of Ohio. Thursday at 8 P. M., there will be 
two guest speakers—Dr. William Abbott Oldfather, 
of the University of Illinois, followed by Dr. Robert 
O. Small, Assistant Commissioner of Education for 
the State of Massachusetts. The first speaker will 
discuss the value and importance of classical educa- 
tion in the curriculum. The second speaker will dis- 
cuss vocational education. This will be an opportu- 
nity to hear both sides of an outstanding problem of 
modern education. 

Friday morning at 9 A. M., the usual busi- 
ness session of the Virginia Education Association 
will take place. It is highly important that the 
delegates occupy the front seats in the auditorium of 
John Marshall High School and wear their badges 


so as to be identified in voting on questions of policy. 


Friday at 8 P. M., there will be two speakers on the 
program. Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction will present his annual report, 
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followed by an address by Hon. James H. Price, 
Governor of Virginia. 

The commercial exhibits this year will be set up 
in the auditorium of Hotel John Marshall and in 
the lobby of the main floor. There will be no ex- 
hibits on the mezzanine. The exhibits this year will 
be the best we have ever had, representing every 
phase of textbooks, teaching materials, and school 
equipment. This exhibit has a distinct educational 
value and teachers should set aside time during the 
convention to visit the exhibits. The regular conven- 
tion registration booth will be in the midst of the 
exhibits in the auditorium of Hotel John Marshall. 

Tickets for the banquet will be distributed at the 
registration booth. 

Six changes in the constitution of the Virginia 
Education Association have been proposed. These 
proposed changes have been published in the October 
number of the Virginia Journal and will be presented 
to the coming convention for approval or rejection. 
The amendments will be voted on at the business 
session to be held at 9:00 A. M. Friday. The last 
of these proposed amendments changes the method 
of nominating candidates for president and for treas- 
urer of the Association and seems to be most far- 
reaching in its effect. At the present time, Article 
V, Section 1, of the constitution provides that at the 
first general meeting of the annual session of the 
Association, at which their respective terms of office 
expire, nominations for president and for treasurer 
shall be made and that candidates for said offices 
shall be nominated from the floor upon roll call of 
the counties and cities holding membership in the 
Association. The proposed amendment would com- 
pletely abolish this method of making nominations 
for these offices by providing that nominations for 
the office of president and of treasurer be made by the 
districts of the Association and that the names pro- 
posed by any district shall be submitted in writing 


by the district president to the executive secretary of - 


the State Association not later than March 10 of the 
year of the election. As there are now thirteen dis- 
tricts, we could have as many as thirteen candidates 
for president and for treasurer. As it is the custom 
of some districts to hold their meetings in the fall of 
the year, such districts would have to make their 
nominations more than a year prior to the time elec- 
tions are held. As this amendment proposes such a 
radical change in the constitution, it would be well 
for each delegate to give it careful consideration. 


Possibly some delegations may wish to secure in- 
structions from their local associations as to how to 
vote on this, as well as on the other proposed amend- 
ments. 

It seems appropriate here to call the attention of 
delegates to the importance of their being present at 
the business session to be held on Friday morning 
from 9:00 to 12:30. In fact, the main purpose the 
local associations have in sending delegates to the 
convention is that they may be present and represent 
them at this business session. If you do not intend 
to be present at this session, you should so advise 
your local president so that someone who will attend 
may be appointed. It is not fair to your local asso- 
ciation to accept the office of delegate and then fail 
to be present at this meeting where all the business 
of the State Association is transacted. As a delegate, 
you are expected to be present promptly at this busi- 
ness session and to occupy a seat near the front of 
the auditorium where you may be able to keep in 
touch with all the proceedings. 

This year, in accordance with the provisions of our 
present constitution, nominations for president will 
be made at the Wednesday night program of the con- 
vention. Candidates for this office will be nominated 
from the floor upon roll call of the counties and cities 
holding membership in the Association. Balloting 
on the nominations thus made will take place in the 
business office of John Marshall High School on 
Friday, the last day of the Convention, from 9:00 
A. M. to 2:00 P. M. 

While the 1938 General Assembly did not respond 
to our plea as we had hoped, a large proportion of 
its membership was deeply impressed with the fact 
that the Constitution of the State lays the burden 
of establishing and maintaining “an efficient system 
of public free schools throughout the State” directly 
upon its shoulders. This Legislature, it seemed to 
me, was to an unusual degree school conscious. 
Teachers, school officials, the public in general—all 
were talking better schools and almost every legis- 
lator with whom we talked felt that the Three-Point 
Program was reasonable and just and should be en- 
acted into law. Certainly, many leading members 
of the Legislature believe that the welfare of the 
State demands that the entire Three-Point Program 
be adopted. The only obstacle seems to be the lack 
of the dollars with which to put the program into 
effect. 

The question is being asked what shall be the 
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policy of the Virginia Education Association during 
the years immediately ahead. Shall we scrap the 
Three-Point Program? Shall we say now that we 
made a mistake and ask for something different? 
On the contrary, we should stand as a 
Which point of 


Surely not. 
unit for every point of the program. 
the program shall we discard? Surely not increased 
salaries for teachers, for, in spite of the fact that the 
1938 Legislature increased the State appropriation 
for teachers’ salaries by one million dollars, there 
are many counties in the State in which the monthly 
salaries of teachers are now less than last session. 
The additional amount received from the State, ap- 
proximately $50.00, has been spread over nine 
months instead of over eight. This means in many 
cases the same salary as last year plus $50.00 for 
the ninth month. The teacher pays possibly half 
of this amount for board. 
when we asked for an increased appropriation of 
$3,000,000 for teachers’ salaries. Neither should we 
abandon our plea for a sound retirement law for 
Contrary to the prophecy of many, this 


Surely we were not wrong 


teachers. 
point of the program seemed to make a greater ap- 
peal to the Legislature than either of the others. 
With any kind of interest on the part of our mem- 
bership, an actuarially sound retirement law will, in 
my opinion, be written into law by the next Legis- 


lature. Neither can we afford to forget free text- 
books. By aid of P. W. A. grants furnished us so 


liberally by the Federal government, we are erecting 
magnificent buildings and providing up-to-date 
equipment without a penny’s cost to a single child. 
Yet, in spite of the fact that we now have textbooks 
more beautiful and attractive than ever before, thou- 
sands of children of the State, because of poverty, 
are at this very hour being deprived of these neces- 
sary tools of learning. To decline to provide free 
textbooks is not only wasteful but is contrary to what 
is being done by all progressive states of the Union 
and at the same time contrary to the very spirit of the 
free school system. We cannot afford to divide this 
program; every point is necessary to meet the mini- 
mum requirements of a modern school system. 
However, some say the State of Virginia is too poor 
to provide all these things at once and we should not 
shock the members of the Legislature by even asking 
for an increase of six million dollars at one time! 
When did legislators become superior to the people 
by whom they are elected? If this money is needed 
to provide a school system of a minimum standard 














of efficiency and if the people want such a system, 
why should we not ask for it? To fail to do so is to 
acknowledge that we doubt the need. 

But, you may say, to meet the demand for so much 
money will require new taxes. This, in my opinion, 
is certainly true but some other recent undertakings 
of the State, if done in a decent way, will also re- 
quire new sources of income. 

When the Federal Congress a few years ago be- 
came interested in social security and appropriated 
vast sums to be matched on a 50-50 basis by state 
and local appropriations, Virginia was the last state 
in the Union to avail herself of these funds. However, 
the last Legislature accepted the provisions of the 
Federal law. Based on surveys made in several sec- 
tions of Virginia, a commission appointed by the 
Governor found there were approximately 40,000 
persons eligible for pensions. At its last session the 
Legislature appropriated, partly from surpluses on 
hand, a sum which, together with amounts required 
from the localities, is supposed to take care of some 
15,000 of this number. I am advised that case 
workers and superintendents of public welfare have 
been instructed that when available funds are ex- 
hausted to stop placing more applicants on the pay- 
roll but to continue placing applicants on the eligible 
list. In Roanoke, for instance, 750 old people have 
been found eligible but only 300 have been placed 
on the payrolls and these at a very low rate, varying 
from $5.00 to $20.00 per person. It is estimated that 
there will be in the entire State at least 25,000 ap- 
proved cases who have not been placed on the pay- 
rolls by the fall of 1939 when candidates come up 
for election to the next General Assembly. We can 
imagine how solicitous these 25,000 persons, with 
their various connections and friends, will be to be 
placed on the pension payroll. If all eligible per- 
sons in the State are granted pensions, and if eligible 
they should be on the payroll, it will take from four 
to six millions of dollars to pay the bill. Possibly 
the latter amount is more accurate if a reasonable 
amount is allowed each person. 

Who will say that this program that the State has 
undertaken will not require new taxes? If new taxes 
must come, shall we stand meekly by and say we be- 
lieve in a graduated system of attaining the Three- 
Point Program? This would be rank folly! Rest 
assured those in need are not going to say put a 
few more eligibles on the payroll this year and the 


rest of us will wait two more years. In fact, many 
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If we wait on some kind of 
gradual increased appropriations for 
schools, thousands of our children in many sections 
of our State will pass out of school and add to our 
already great army of unprepared men and women 
Personally, I do not 


of them cannot wait. 
system of 


before our aims are realized. 
know of any source of new revenue that will meet 


this emergency in Virginia except a sales tax. The 
Legislature may know of a better source. This 


gradual method is exactly the method we have fol- 
lowed in Virginia in developing our schools for the 
last seventy years and it has not worked. Virginia 
is still ranked down at the bottom of the list in its 
support of public education. 

What will the Virginia Education Association do 
about this matter? My advise is that every delegate 
to the Convention ascertain the platform on which 
the several candidates for office of president of your 
Association stands, be present at the business session 
on Friday morning and cast your ballot on that day 
for the candidate who you think will best serve your 
Association and the schools of the State of Virginia. 





VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
SECRETARIES 


A group of nine secretaries from the schools and 
colleges in Virginia met at the John Marshall High 
School last November and organized the Virginia As- 
sociation of School Secretaries. Interest has grown 
rapidly and now this group has a membership of 
thirty-three. 

On Friday, November 25, 1938, in Richmond, the 
Association plans to have another meeting. Member- 
ship in this is open to all white persons engaged in 
clerical or secretarial work in schools and colleges in 
Virginia. 

The membership chairman will send out to each 
eligible person whose name she is able to secure in- 
formation about the purpose and aim of this group, 
giving the hour and place of the meeting. 

You are cordially invited to attend this meeting. If 
you are interested but cannot attend, any inquiries 
addressed 
High School, Richmond, Virginia, will bring full in- 
formation about the Association. 





INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC CON- 
FERENCE 


The 1938 Session of the International Geographic 
Congress was held in Amsterdam, Holland, from July 
18 to 28. Sixty-nine members from the United States 
were present. The only Virginia members attending 
were Miss Rosan Palmer and her niece, Miss Gretchen 
Richards, both from Appalachia. 
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to Miss Constance King, John Marshall _ 








CODE OF ETHICS OF THE WYTHE 
COUNTY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Preamble 


In order that the aims of education may be realized 
more fully, that the welfare of the teaching profession 
may be promoted, that teachers may know what is 
considered ethical, that they may bring to their pro- 
fessional relations high standards of conduct, and 
that they may realize that it is their obligation to 
uphold and promote the honor, dignity, and effective- 
ness of the teaching profession, the Wythe County 
Education Association has developed this code of 
ethics. 


Obligations 


1. In instructional, administrative, and other rela- 
tions with pupils the teacher should be impartial, just, 
and professional. 

2. Members of the teaching profession should dignify 
their calling in every way. The teacher should en- 
courage the ablest to enter the profession and dis- 
courage from entering it those who are merely using 
the teaching profession as a stepping stone to some 
other vocation. 

3. The teacher should maintain her efficiency and 
teaching skill by study and by contact with local, 
state, and national educational organizations. 

4. The teacher’s own life should show that educa- 
tion does ennoble. 

5. A teacher should not criticise a superior official 
in the profession nor a fellow teacher except in the 
presence of such a superior or fellow teacher, and then 
only in a constructive manner, it being understood 
that the teacher may report formally to the division 
superintendent or to the school board, sitting as a body, 
any matters which involve the best interests of the 
teaching profession, provided there is no personal or 
ulterior motive in doing so, and any and all such 
discussions, criticisms, or reports should be regarded 
as strictly confidential and should not be divulged. 

6. There should be cooperation between administra- 
tors and classroom teachers, founded upon sympathy 
for each other’s point of view and recognition of the 
administrator's right to leadership and the teacher's 
right to self-preservation. Both teachers and admin- 
istrators should observe professional courtesy by trans- 
acting official business with the properly designated 
person next in rank. 

7. The teacher should neither consider nor apply 
for a teaching or administrative position unless it is 
known that a vacancy exists. 

8. The teacher should not be a talebearer in the 
profession. She should speak no evil of any with 
whom she is associated in the teaching profession to 
any person at any time or place. She should not 
wrong, cheat, nor in any way undermine any of her 
fellows in the profession. Remembering that the lives 
of many have been blasted by thoughtless and unkind 
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words, the teacher should be very cautious in her 
conduct and charitable in her judgment. 

9. Any contract or agreement should be faithfully 
adhered to until it is dissolved by mutual consent. 

10. Teachers should give due notice to school offi- 
cials in case a change in position is made. In many 
cases it is difficult for the school board to fill positions 
during the last six weeks before school opens. 





INSTITUTE FOR TEACHING OF LATIN 


The third and most successful of the Institutes for 
the Teaching of Latin which are conducted for three 
weeks each summer at the College of William and 
Mary in Virginia was held from June 20 to July 2. 
It was, for two reasons, an important contribution to 
the solution of the problem of Latin in the secondary 
schools: first, in the nature of the work accomplished, 
and, second, in the number and ability of the teachers 
who came from widely separated localities to collabo- 
rate in the work of the Institute. 

The work of the Institute, though giving an oppor- 
tunity to study and discuss all the newest courses of 
study, was principally concerned with the problem of 
fitting the teaching of Latin into a curriculum inte- 
grated on a social science basis. The unit method of 
teaching, instruction through activities and correla- 
tion with other subjects were stressed and the latest 
theories of curriculum construction and administra- 
tion were studied as illustrated in the new course of 
study in Latin for Virginia. The philosophy under- 
lying all this was discussed for one hour each day 
under the direction of Professor A. P. Wagener. An- 
other class, conducted by Professor G. J. Ryan, of- 
fered daily practice in the oral use of Latin and in 
the Latin-word-order method of reading Latin, with 
the purpose of vitalizing the Latin of the classroom. 
A third hour each day was spent in observing the 
teaching of a high school class, as conducted by Miss 
Geraldine Rowe, of the Matthew Whaley High School, 
the practice school of the College. This was followed 
by half an hour’s discussion and criticism. Two hours 
or more were spent each day in planning and con- 
structing units, according to the interests and needs 
of the individual teachers. 

The most significant feature this year, however, 
and one which indicates the spreading influence of 
the Institute was the wide distribution of the local- 
ities from which the members came. Fifteen states 
were represented. The number from each state was 
as follows: Ohio 5, Illinois 5, Michigan 2, Minnesota 2, 
Kansas 2, South Carolina 4, Virginia 3, Massachusetts 
2, Florida, Mississippi, Delaware, Missouri, Texas, 
Pennsylvania, 1 each; Wisconsin 2. 

The previous training of the teachers was also un- 
usual; fifty-three per cent possessed Master’s Degree 
and more than half of these had done additional work 
for their Doctor’s Degree. The rest, with few excep- 
tions, had all done considerable graduate work. 
GrorGE J. RYAN, College of William and Mary. 


BOOKS TO READ 


Books for young children—to age eight 

Andy and the Lion, by James Daugherty. Viking. 
$1.50. A retelling of the old story of Androclus and 
the lion told largely through the medium of black 
and white illustrations. 

The Cautious Carp, by Nicholas Radlov. Howard 
McCann. $1.50. Humorous pictures with line captions 
make this an entertaining tale for children who can- 
not read and for those first beginning to read. 

Little Lamb, by Dahris B. Martin. Harper. $1.50. 
A picture story book about a little lamb who went in 
search of a new coat to take the place of the old one 
that fell off in patches. 


Books for middle-aged children—eight to 


twelve 

Smiling Hill Farm, by Miriam E. Mason. Ginn. 
$1.60. A pioneer book which builds up the picture of 
our changing civilization from what happened on one 
farm in Indiana. Generation succeeds generation as 
stagecoach, train, and automobile succeed the orig- 
ional covered wagon. 

Chanco: A U.S. Army Homing Pigeon, by Helen Orr 
Watson. Harper. $2.00. A true story of an Army 
homer; from his fledgling days until he is entered 
in the Great National Races. 

Perkey: A Biography of a Skunk, by Agnes Akin 
Atkinson. Viking. $1.75. Text and photographs give 
an excellent story of an independent California skunk. 
This is a companion to Skinny, the Grey Fox. 

Jerry of Seven Mile Creek, by Elmer Ferris. 
Doubleday. $2.00. Jerry, a boy in Wisconsin sixty 
years ago, wanted a drum more than anything else. 
How he earned his drum and his other activities in 
the life of the country town furnish material for a well 
told, stimulating story. 


Books for older boys and girls—twelve to 


sixteen 

American Wings, by Burr Leyson. Dutton. $2.00. 
The book discusses aviation as a career, the training 
of naval aviators, methods of making safer strato- 
sphere experiments and possible developments in avia- 
tion. 

Pasteur, Knight of the Laboratory, by Francis E. 
Benz. Dodd. $2.00. All biographies of Pasteur are 
interesting. This one is especially valuable for its 
pictures of the scientist’s youth, his passion for re- 
search, and his dramatic achievements. 

Storms on the Labrador, by Hepburn Dinwoodie. 
Oxford University Press. $2.00. Through a wild 
September gale, big Steve MacCoy battles his way to 
the desolate island of Lost Souls where a little girl, 
her mother, and young Finlay Holloway with his 
Indian Dog, Cracky, have been caught by the storm. 
The story is a vivid record of the courage and for- 
titude necessary in the icy winds and raging seas of 
Labrador. 
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ELEVEN STATES HAVE LIBRARY 
SUPERVISORS 


Eleven states have provided full-time supervisors of 
school libraries. In the ten states of Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Minnesota, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Virginia, and Wisconsin, the super- 
visor is on the staff of the state department of edu- 
cation, and in Indiana the state supervisor is on the 
staff of the state library. 


By a special effort on the part of the division super- 
intendent, supervisors, and teachers of Russell County 
during the past year the attendance at school was in- 
creased over the past year 273 and an increased en- 
rolment of 187. Since the session 1932-33 up to last 
session, the attendance had gradually dropped from 
5,860 to 5,370. 


Dr. Paul Monroe, president of the World Federation 
of Education Associations, has announced that the 
Eighth Biennial Conference of this organization will 
be held in Rio de Janeiro in August, 1939. A number 
of Virginia teachers have attended these conferences 
in the past. Among them are: Cornelia Adair, 
Lucy Mason Holt, C. J. Heatwole, Joseph H. Saunders, 
J. H. Binford, J. M. Davis, Mrs. Edith B. Joynes and 
Ruth Lewis. This will be an opportunity to travel 
in South America during the vacation months. 


Upon the recommendation of Dr. Sidney B. Hall, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, the State 
Board of Education authorized an immediate study 
of all occupations open to women. The results of this 
study are to be used as a basis for a system of guidance 
to high school and college students during the coming 
year. 


The Office of Education, Department of the Interior, 
reported to Secretary Ickes that there will be about 
22,400,000 boys and girls in attendance at elementary 
schools this year. The estimated high school enrol- 
ment is approximately 6,750,000. Our country’s uni- 
versities and register about 1,350,000 
young people. million more persons will 


colleges will 


Several 


study in evening, part-time, vocational and emergency ° 


education classes. 


Fewer children entering school this year will fail 
in their studies because larger numbers of schools to- 
day are adopting the unit plan of promotion. Under 
this plan three or four years of work are included 
in a project which a pupil may complete slowly or 
rapidly, according to his ability. Costly retardation, 
especially in the early elementary grades, and the 
psychological defeats children suffer when they fail 
are still with us, but not as much as in the past. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY CAMPBELL 


COUNTY TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 

The Campbell County Teachers’ Association at its 
September meeting passed the following resolution: 

WHEREAS: The Virginia Education Association 
must select at its November meeting a leader who 
will for the next two years guide and direct the pro- 
gram and policies of the VEA, and such program and 
policies being of personal and vital interest to each 
member of the association, and, 

WHEREAS: It is essential that this leader be well 
versed and experienced in the workings of the asso- 
ciation and possess the faculties for presenting and 
directing the program and policies in such discretion 
as to secure the best cooperation of the public school 
administration of the state, the members of the state 
legislature, and the Virginia Education Association 
in furthering the program and policies of the VEA, 
and, 

WHEREAS: Superintendent Fray has proved himself 
worthy of this important position through his interest, 
activities, and policies displayed through his untiring 
efforts in furthering the cause of education during 
his many years as superintendent of schools in Camp- 
bell County and during his active work as vice-presi- 
dent of District F of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion and as a member of the executive committee of 
the Board of Directors of said association, which 
offices he now holds, 

Be Ir Resotvep: That the Campbell County Edu- 
cation Association go on record as presenting Super- 
intendent J. J. Fray as most worthy for consideration 
for this important position, and that this association 
instruct its delegates to the Thanksgiving meeting of 
the VEA to support Superintendent Fray for presi- 
dent of the Virginia Education Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Potty TERRETA, Secretary 
CAMPBELL COUNTY EDUCATION ASS’N 
Altavista, Virginia 

The following resolution was adopted at a recent 
meeting by the executive board of District E: 

We, the executive board of District E, do hereby 
resolve: 

1. In order to stimulate the interest of the class- 
room teacher in our State Organization we favor the 
election of a teacher, supervisor or principal as our 
next State Association President. 

2. That a copy of this resolution be sent to each dis- 
trict president, each local president and the VIRGINIA 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 

Gorpon H. May, Secretary-Teasurer, 
District E. 





A site for the new consolidated school in Bucking- 
ham was recently decided upon at the Sterrett Orchard 
property which is located between Buckingham Court 
House and Sprouse’s Corner. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
SECRETARIES 


The fourth annual meeting of this organization was 
held in conjunction with the National Education As- 
sociation Convention in New York City on June 26-30, 
1938, with about 300 secretaries attending. There is 
at present a total membership of over 1,600 secretaries 
in this association representing every State and the 
District of Columbia. 

Arrangements are being made for the meeting of the 
southern secretaries in Dallas, Texas, November 25-26, 
1938. 

The Eastern States conference will be held in con- 
nection with the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in Cleveland, Ohio, February 25-26, 1939. 
The 1939 meeting of the organization will be held in 
San Francisco in connection with the summer con- 
vention of the NEA. 





BOOK WEEK 1938 


“New Books, New Worlds” is the theme for 1938 
Book Week celebrations to be held November 13-19. 
The official poster, designed by Joseph Binder and 
printed in four colors, pictures a sailboat against a 
starlit sky with an open book in the foreground. Be- 
neath the picture is the caption ‘New Books, New 
Worlds; Book Week; November 13-19”. This poster 
together with the manual, Accent on Youth, which 
offers suggestions for the celebration of Book Week, 
can be secured from Book Week Headquarters, 62 
West 45th Street, New York City. 





RESOLUTIONS OF PITTSYLVANIA 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


1. Resolved, that the Pittsylvania County Education 
Association recommends to the Pittsylvania County 
School Board that eligibility to vote be considered 
as an important qualification in the employment of 
teachers. This qualification, however, does not af- 
fect teachers who are too young to vote. 

2. Resolved, that the Pittsylvania County Education 
Association recommends to the Pittsylvania County 
School Board that professional interest be con- 
sidered a basic qualification for the reemployment 
of teachers, and that membership in a professional 
organization and attendance at professional meet- 
ings be considered as evidence of professional in- 
terest. 

3. Resolved, that the record of all office holders as it 
pertains to educational matters be presented to all 
members of the Pittsylvania Education Association 
and that all members of the Association be urged 
to support such officials as have acted favorably 
on educational matters. 
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Colleges and universities are registering more stu- 
dents today than ever before. It is estimated that the 
number of college and university students 18 to 21 
years of age this year will be about 1,350,000. Na- 
tional Youth Administration aid for college students 
will help to bolster the enrolments in higher educa- 
tion institutions. Approximately 400,000 young peo- 
ple will enter upon their college careers this fall. 


CCC CAMP EDUCATION 

The opening of schools in September has a stimu- 
lating effect upon education in one of America’s newer 
institutions—the Civilian Conservation Corps. Of the 
65,000 new enrollees who entered the CCC Camps on 
October 1, it is predicted that about 57,000 will be 
enrolled in educational classes of one kind or another. 
During the past year 87 per cent of the enrollees in 
CCC Camps received educational training on a volun- 
tary basis. This year one full-time educational adviser 
plus part-time assistance from Army men and con- 
servation specialists, a space of 2,600 square feet for 
an education office, a library, a reading room, and 
four or five classrooms and vocational shops will be 
available in each camp. Co-operation with schools 
and colleges which offer opportunities for enrollees to 
take correspondence work, attend college, accept 
scholarships or N.Y.A. aid will continue. 


VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF TEACH- 
ERS OF SPEECH 

At the request of Mr. Argus Tresidder, teacher of 
speech in Madison College, we are printing the pro- 
gram of the Virginia Association of Teachers of 
Speech. The program follows: 


Thursday, November 24, 1938 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—John Marshall High School, Room 
103. Argus Tresidder, presiding. 


1. A Brief Statement of the Aims of the State 
Association of Teachers of Speech and an Out- 
line of Its Work during the Past Two Years. 
Argus Tresidder, Madison College. 

. Report on the Progress of Speech Work in the 
Secondary Schools of Virginia. Dr. Karl Wallace, 
University of Virginia. 

3. Business Meeting. Election of Officers. 

4. The Round Table Approach to Public Speaking. 

Charles A. Dawson, Roanoke College. 


bo 


5. Dramatics at Mary Baldwin College. 
Mary Latimer, Mary Baldwin College. 

6. Speech Work at Hollins College. Susie Blair, 
Hollins College. 

. The Teaching of Rhetoric In Virginia During 
the First Part of the Nineteenth Century. 
Dr. Karl Wallace, University of Virginia. 


“I 
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Comment in the Nation 


JUSTICE BRANDEIS, OF THE U. S. 
SUPREME COURT, DEFINES A 
PROFESSION 

“The peculiar characteristics of a profession as 
distinguished from other occupations, I take to be 
these: 

“First, 
the necessary preliminary training is intellectual in 


a profession is an occupation for which 


character, involving knowledge and to some extent 
learning, as distinguished from mere skill; 
“Second, it is an occupation which is pursued 
largely for others and not merely for one’s self; 
“Third, it is an occupation in which the amount 
of financial returns is not the accepted measure of 


success.”’ Louis D. BRANDEIS. 


DOES HONESTY PAY? 

There is a great call today for men of strength and 
character who will not be swayed by popular currents 
when those currents are controlled by graft, greed and 
wrong. Keep your flag up and keep it flying high. 
Do not dip it to the crowd that would destroy your 
high ideals and warp your soul. Thus to stand firm 
will mean that in the end you will find yourself upon 
the hill tops of life, breathing the ozone of honest 
effort, and you will be able to look the world in the 
face, unashamed. You will have left your imprint 
upon humanity in the right way, and more than that, 
you will be able to say when you near the end of the 
road and the daylight fades: “It pays to play the 
game quare.”’ 

That is acting the part of a man. 


Truancy is an offense against the social regula- 
tion of the school. It may be looked upon as a symp- 
tom of some fundamental disorganization, frequently 


a personality problem. ‘Truancy in itself is not seri- 


ous, but what it produces is a matter of concern. It ” 


is not a motivating form of behavior to which scorn 
is attached. It may be one of the first overt acts, 
a secondary factor, or result in delinquency; yet is 
distinctly remedial without judicial interference. 
Invariably, the home is reflected in its members. 
So it is in truancy. The influences and conditions 
of the home are sometimes direct causes of such con- 
duct. If an unfavorable attitude has been built up 
in the family circle regarding the school, certain 
teachers, and officials, it is projected upon the child, 


doubly impressionable, if he has misdirected in- 
clinations. His desire will be to put in action these 
ideas. It is fun to try the forbidden thing just once. 
The community shares equally with the other forces 
which encourage absence from school. Suitable 
places of congregation and available resources for 
pursuit of individual aptitudes and character de- 
velopment are indispensable to children in their lei- 
sure time. The Y. M. C. A., Newsboys Associations, 
Girl Scouts, service clubs activities all promote satis- 
fied attitudes which make school life more attractive. 
The possibility of the elimination of truancy is 
very great if the causes of the trouble are met and 
the attractions which induce it are corrected. To de- 
termine the probable outcome, truancy must itself be 
weighed in relation to its causes and effects. Reme- 
dial value lies in reaching the child when he first 
manifests anti-behavior symptoms, thus saving him 
from the dangers of non-attendance at school. 
—GENEVA SMITH in Connecticut Teacher. 





It is my suggestion that the secondary school teach- 
ers be exchanged with the college professors, a few 
each year, to bring about such benefits to education 
as the following: 

1. Understanding by the people of the worth of col- 
lege professors. 

2. Understanding by college professors of the prob- 
lems of mass education. 

3. Understanding by college professors of the kind 
of pupils now to be found in high schools and 
junior colleges. 

4. Understanding by public school teachers of the 
genuine cultural and educational worth of the 
colleges. 

5. Appreciation by the general public of teachers 
who have developed improved viewpoints through 
intimate contacts with others. 

6. Improved appreciations on all sides of the neces- 
sity for friendly coordination of all institutions 
of learning. 

Teachers, so exchanged, out of appreciations and 
understandings achieved, would constitute a fluid 
group of good-will ambassadors long needed to ce- 
ment friendly relationships between educational 
groups hitherto more or less apart and therefore 
suspicious of each other. 

—C. H. Wooprvurr in School Executive. 
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Virginia Education Association 
ANNUAL CONVENTION, NOVEMBER 22, 23, 24, 25, 1938 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





8:00 P. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. Roland E. Cook, presiding. 
1. Dr. Frank Porter Graham, President, 


11:00 A. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. Roland E. Cook, presiding. 
1. Thanksgiving sermon. 
2. Annual Offering for Teachers’ Welfare 
Fund. 
3. Memorial Service. Lucy Mason Holt. 


6:00 P. M.—Ballroom, Hotel Richmond. 


9:00 A. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. Roland E. Cook, presiding. 
1. President’s Annual Address. Roland E. 
Cook. 
2. Business Session, Delegate Assembly of 
the Virginia Education Association. 





Programs of General Meetings 


Wednesday, November 23, 1938 


Thursday, November 24, 1938 


Banquet to Delegate Assembly—Guest Speak- | 


Friday, November 25, 1938 


University of North Carolina. 


2. Nominations for President. 


er, “Dusty” Miller, Wilmington, Ohio. 
8:00 P. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. Roland E. Cook, presiding. 
1. Dr. William A. Oldfather, University of 
Illinois. 
2. Dr. Robert O. Small, Assistant Commis- 


sioner of Education, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 


8:00 P. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. Roland E. Cook, presiding. 
1. Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 


2. Hon. James H. Price, Governor of Vir- 
ginia. 








GENERAL INFORMATION 


Registration: Auditorium, Hotel John Marshall. 

All assignments to hotels, boarding houses, and 
homes will be made at the registration office, which 
will be general information and post office head- 
quarters, 

The meetings of the convention will be held in 
the auditorium and classrooms of the John Marshall 
High School, and audience rooms in Hotel John 
Marshall, Hotel Richmond, Murphy’s Hotel. 


DELEGATES 


Delegates may secure at the registration office a 
badge by which they will be identified. 

Delegates should be in their seats Wednesday 
night promptly at 8:00 o’clock to participate in mak- 
ing nominations for president of the Association im- 
mediately at the close of the speaking program. 

All certified delegates should be in their seats 
promptly Friday morning at 9:00 o’clock for the 
annual business session of the Association. 


All delegates should see that their credentials are 
clear before presenting their ballots for president. 
The following regulations will govern the election: 

1. The election to be held Friday, November 25. 

2. Polls to be open from 9 A. M. to 2 P. M. 

3. The election to be held in the business office of 
the John Marshall High School. 

Each voting delegate will be furnished at the reg- 
istration office a ticket for the banquet Thursday at 
6 P. M. Only regularly certified delegates will be 
admitted to the banquet. 

Luncheons and dinners must not conflict with other 
programs and must adjourn before the opening hour 
of the general meetings. This must be adhered to 
strictly. 


COMPLETE CONVENTION PROGRAM 


MEETINGS OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 


Monday, November 21, 1938 
8:00 P. M.—Board Room, Headquarters Offices. 
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HON. DANIEL C. ROPER 
Speaker, Tuesday, 8:00 P. M. 


Tuesday, November 22, 1938 
9:00 A. M.—Board Room, Headquarters Offices. 
2:00 P. M.—Board Room, Headquarters Offices. 


MEETING OF THE OFFICERS OF 
STATE AND LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Thursday, November 24, 1938 
9:00 to 10:30 A. M.—Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 
Lucy Mason Holt, presiding. 
The officers of each local association are expected 
to be present at this meeting and to report on the 
activities of their respective associations. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
Tuesday, November 22, 1938 
2:00 P. M—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 
T. C. Williams, President, presiding. 
1. Panel Discussion: What is the Best 
Select County School Trustees? 
Superintendent J. J. Kelly, Chairman; Superin- 
Tyler Miller, F. B. Watson, D. N. 
Davidson, H. A. Hunt, James Hurst, W. H. 
Keister, Blake T. Newton, and W. T. Woodson, 


Fairfax. 


Way to 


tendents G. 


8:00 P. M—John Marshall High School, Auditorium. 
T. C. Williams, President, presiding. 
(Invitations have been extended to departments 


and sections of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion for this meeting.) 
1. Music—Glee Club from Mary Washington Col- 
lege. 
2. Address. Henry G. Ellis. 
Superintendent of Schools, Petersburg. 
3. Governor James H. Price, introducing 
Daniel C, Roper. 
4. Address. Hon. Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of the 
Department of Commerce of the United States. 


Hon. 


Wednesday, November 23, 1938 
9:30 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden, 
T. C. Williams, President, presiding. 
1. Address. Dr. Sidney B. Hall, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Virginia. 
2. Business Session. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRUSTEES 
Wednesday, November 23, 1938 
10:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Lee- 
Byrd Room. Moss A. Plunkett, presiding. 
Business session of Department officers. 


2:00 to 5:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Lee-Byrd 
Room. Mrs. Lewis T. Jester, presiding. 
Business session of Department members. 





DR. FRANK P. GRAHAM 
Speaker, Wednesday, 8:00 P. M, 








“DUSTY” MILLER 
Banquet Speaker, Thursday, 6:00 P. M. 


8:00 to 10:00 P. M— John Marshall High School, 


Auditorium. Roland E. Cook, presiding. 
Federal Aid for Public Education. Dr. Frank P. 
Graham, President, University of North Carolina. 
The subject of the general meeting of the Virginia 
Education Association is so important and the speaker 
is so well qualified to discuss it that our program has 
been planned to make it possible for our members to 
attend the meeting in a body. 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
Thursday, November 24, 1938 


Primary Teachers 
9:30 to 11:00 A. M—Murphy’s Hotel, 
Alice Dean, presiding. 

Phases of Educational Philosophy— 

1. Utilizing the environment to build up an experi- 
ence curriculum. 

2. Integrating visual education into learning experi- 
ences. 

3. Greater understanding through sharing of problems 
by parents and teachers. 


Friday, November 25, 1938 
Grammar Grade Teachers 
11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 
Gertrude Levy, presiding. 
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1. Fallacy and Fact in Current Educational Slo- 
gans. Dr. John P. Wynne, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Farmville. 

2. Address. B. Gordon Wescott. 

3. Providing for a Continuous Pupil Growth through 

Elementary and High School. George J. Oliver, 

State Department of Education, Richmond. 


















A Luncheon Meeting 


— 





50 cents. 
siding. 
1. Greetings. 
2. Democracy in Administration. Dr. Sidney B. 
Hall, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
3. The Teacher and the Administrator. Miss Char] 
O. Williams, Director of.Field Service, National | 
Education Association. ' 
4. Business Session— 
Election of Officers. 
Reports of Sectional Chairman. 
Report of Resolutions Committee. 


:00 P. M.—Pioneer Room, Ewart’s Cafeteria. Price, ; 
Mrs. Louise Burgess Herndon, pre- 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


Wednesday, November 23, 1938 


2:00 to 5:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Washington 
James E. Bauserman, presiding. 





Room. 


DR. WILLIAM A. OLDFATHER 
Speaker, Thursday, 8:00 P. M. 
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DR. ROBERT O. SMALL 
Speaker, Thursday, 8:00 P. M. 


1. The Blementary Principal and the Community. 


Mrs. Florence Jodzies, Secretary Fairfax County 
Chamber of Commerce, Fairfax. 
2. The Importance of the Elementary Principal in 


the Educational Field. Maude A. Rhodes, Presi- 


dent, Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the N. E. A., Washington, D. C. 
Business Session— 

Report of Committees. 

Plans for the Future. 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Friday, November 25, 1938 
2:30 to 5:00 P. M.—Hotel Richmond, The Chatterbox. 
Dean Robert H. Tucker, presiding. 
General Theme: Student Guidance in High School 
and College. , 
All persons interested in this general theme are in- 
vited to attend and take part in the discussion. 
1. Student Guidance in the High School. 
Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., Dean, Mary Washington 
College. 
2. Counselling College Students. 
Dabney S. Lancaster, Executive Secretary, Sweet 
Briar College. 
3. The Need for Individualizing Education. (illus- 
trated ). 
Dr. Ben D. Wood, Director, Cooperative Test 
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Service, American Council on Education, Colum- 
bia University. 
4. Discussion— 

Forbes H. Norris, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Richmond. 
John E. Williams, Dean, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. 
Frank J. Gilliam, Dean, Washington and Lee 
University. 


DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION 
Wednesday, November 23, 1938 


9:00 A. M. to 12:30 P. Mi—Maury Elementary School. 
Richmond. F. B. Fitzpatrick, presiding. 
General Theme: Modern Education. 

The purpose of this program is to give the teachers 
attending the annual meeting of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association an opportunity to see a modern 
school at work. We are fortunate in securing the 
Maury School, 14th and Bainbridge Streets, as a 
demonstration school for the day. The authorities of 
the Richmond schoo] system and the teachers of this 
school have assured us that they will do everything 
in their power to make this two-hour period helpful 
to the visiting teachers. The school will open at 9:00 
A. M. and continue open for observation till 11:00 
A. M. The program will be the usual daily program 





ROLAND E. COOK 
Speaker, Friday, 9:00 A. M. 
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5. Teacher Guidance in the Learning Situation. 
Dr. Inga Olla Helseth, Director, Teacher Train- 
ing, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg. 
. Discussion from the floor. 











Thursday, November 24, 1938 


9:00 to 10:45 A. M.—John Marshall High School, 
Auditorium. Sue Ayres, presiding. 

1. Child Growth as the Aim of Modern Education. : 
Dr. Fred M. Alexander, State Department of Edu- . 
cation, Richmond (15 minutes) 

2. Business Session. 

3. Implications of Recent Trends in Education. 

Dr. David W. Peters, President, State Teachers 
College, Radford. (15 minutes) 

4. Apprentice Teaching. 

Dr. E. Boyd Graves, Director of Apprentice 
Teaching, Fredericksburg. (15 minutes) 




















DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


Wednesday, November 23, 1938 


2:30 to 4:00 P. M.—Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 
Harold F. Swartz, presiding. 












1. Organization and Use of the High School Mate- 
rials of Instruction. George J. Oliver. State De- 
partment of Education, Richmond. (30 minutes) 











DR. SIDNEY B. HALL 
Speaker, Friday, 8:00 P. M. 











with whatever special features that may be desirable. 

At 11:00 A. M. the teachers will assemble in the 
auditorium of the Maury School to listen to a sym- 
posium on modern education in the light of the ob- 
servation during the day and in the light of the prin- 
ciples controlling modern education. The aim of the 
symposium will be to clarify our thinking on pro- 
gressive education, to show its nature, its psychology, 
and its values. 

Observation—Grades I, II, III, and V. 

Teachers of the Maury School] will select the dif- 
ferent phases of modern education to be demonstrated. 
These phases will be inserted in the final program 
for the Convention Handbook. 






















Program—Symposium—Ten Minutes Each 

1. Opportunity for the Child to Select and Follow 
His Own Purposeful Activities. 

Etta Bailey, Principal, Maury School, Richmond. 

2. Child Experience as the Content of Learning. 
Mrs. Leslie Fox Keyser, Supervisor, Warren 
County, Front Royal. 

3. Child Interests and Needs as the Motive of Edu- 
cation.: Dr. Ruth Henderson, State Supervisor, 
Elementary Education, Richmond. 

4. School Environment Suitable for Creative Living. 

Mae Kelly, Supervisor, Bedford County, Bedford. CC peebee Pride s:00' Pr Me 































2. The Services and Functions of the Virginia High 
School Literary and Athletic League. Charles 
H. Kaufman. (20 minutes) 

3. Panel discussion on Safety Education, led by 
A. L. Wingo, of Highland Springs High School. 
(40 minutes) 

a. The Provision for Safety Training in the Re- 
vised High School Course of Study. Alfred L. 
Wingo, Assistant Principal, Highland Springs 
High School, Highland Springs. 

b. The Role of Physical Education in Safety 
Training. Eliot V. Graves, Supervisor, Physi- 
cal Education, State Department of Education, 
Richmond. 

c. Methods of Meeting Needs for Safety Train- 
ing. Mrs. Florence Minor Lohmann, Principal, 
George Thorpe School, Richmond. 

d. The Legislator’s Point of View in Enacting 
Safety Legislation. Delegate Joseph J. Williams, 
Sandston. 

4. General Discussion. 


Friday, November 25, 1938 
2:30 to 4:00 P. M.—-Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 
Harold F. Swartz, presiding. 

1. The Evaluation and Stimulation of High Schools. 
Dr. William R. Smithey, Professor of Secondary 
Education, University of Virginia. 

2. Business Session— 

a. Report of the President, Harold F. Swartz. 

b. Ways and Means of Expanding the Services 
of the Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. Francis S. Chase. 

c. Report of Resolutions Committee. 

d. Election of officers. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS 


Monday, November 21, 1938 
9:00 A. M. to 3:00 P. M.—Observation in Schools. 
(Each supervisor will be furnished a list.) 


8:00 to 9:30 P. M.— Hotel John Marshall, Roof Gar- 
den. Anna Leigh McCorkle, presiding. 
Program of Artists’ Numbers. 


Tuesday, November 22, 1938 
9:30 A. M. to 12:30 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof 
Garden. Anna Leigh McCorkle, presiding. 
Theme: Supervisory Practices in Virginia. 
1. Greetings. E. E. Worrell, Director Elementary 
Instruction, State Department of Education. 
2. Trends in Visitation. Mrs. Lake Newton, Giles 
County. 


3. Directing Art in Elementary Schools. Mrs. 
Lucille Banish, Henrico County. 
4. Developing Community Relationships. Ralph 


Baker, Russell County. 
5. Home Economics in Elementary Schools, 
Mrs. Emile Windle, Loudon County. 
. Guiding and Directing Special Education Classes. 
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Juliet Ware and Miss Stoddard, Supervisors, 
Special Education, Division of Rehabilitation 
State Department. 
7. Business Session. 
2:00 to 4:00 P. M—Visit to Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts. 
5:30 to 8:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 
Dinner Meeting. 
Tuesday afternoon—5 conferences to be held in Parlor 
A, Parlor C, Byrd Room, Lee Room, Washing- 
ton Room, Hotel John Marshall. 


ART TEACHERS SECTION 
The program was not received in time to be pub- 
lished in the JourNnAL. It will appear in the Conven- 
tion Handbook. 


CLASSICAL TEACHERS SECTION 
Friday, November 25, 1938 
11:00 A. M. to 1:15 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Lee- 
Byrd Room. Mrs. W. Alan Peery, presiding. 
1. Business Session. 
Reports of officers and committees. 
Election of officers. 
. Latin Songs. Mary Wenger’s pupils of Hopewell 
High School. 
3. Classroom Problems and Suggested Solutions. 
Mrs. W. L. Lynn, Clifton Forge. 
Virginia Boan, Bedford. 
4. “Abeunt Studia in Mores”. 
University of Illinois. 
5. The Latin Tournament. Dr. A. P. Wagener, Col- 
lege of William and Mary. 
6. Classical Association of Middle West and South. 
Dr. George J. Ryan, Vice President from Virginia. 
7. Miscellaneous Announcements, 

1:15 P. M.—Luncheon, Hotel John Marshall, Wash- 
ington Room. Awarding of Tournament pins 
and Activity Exhibit prizes during luncheon. 

Inspection of Activities Tournament Exhibits. 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS SECTION 
A meeting of the Commercial Teachers Section will 
be held at Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, 
November 12, 1938. 


ENGLISH TEACHERS SECTION 
Friday, November 25, 1938 
A Luncheon Meeting 
1:30 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 
Charles W. Smith, presiding. 

1. Wasting Time on Chaucer. Dr. Jess H. Jackson, 
Chairman, Department of English, College of 
William and Mary. 

2. Magic Casements and Perilous Seas. 

Walter Frazier Beverley, English Department, 
John Marshall High School. 
3. Business Session. 
At this meeting there will be an exhibit of National 
Council publications in charge of Bertha Robinson, 
Hopewell. 


to 


Dr. W. A. Oldfather, 








GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS SECTION 
Wednesday, November 23, 1938 
2:00 to 4:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A. 
Mrs. Frances Ramey Mooney, presiding. 


1. Address. Dr. John Kerr Rose, Geographer for 
the Rural Electrification Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


2. Business session. 


HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS SECTION 
Wednesday, November 23, 1938 
10:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—Hotel Richmond, The Chat- 
terbox. Mrs. Avalon Drummond Bodley, pre- 
siding. 
Theme—What’s New In Home Economics. 
1. New Trends in Housing. Myrtle Wilson, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg. 
Leader of discussion—Mary E. Driscoll, Lively. 
2. New Findings in Nutrition. Grace Tucker, Teach- 
ers College, Radford. 
Leader of discussion—Helen Ward, Chester. 


3. New Installation Service for Home Economics 
Clubs. 
Discussion and Dramatization—Alice Marshall, 
Williamsburg. 
1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Hotel Richmond, The Chatter- 
box. 


bo 


:30 to 5:00 P. M.—Hotel Richmond, The Chatterbox. 

1. What’s New In Clothes. Louise Huston, Ameri- 
can Bemberg Corporation, New York City. 

2. New Trends In Home Frances 
Houck, State Teachers College, Farmville. 
Leader of discussion—Helen Lee, Norfolk. 


MATHEMATICS TEACHERS SECTION 
Thursday, November 24, 1938 
:30 A. M.—John Marshall High School, Room 207 
Claire Crenshaw, presiding. 

1. Some Genuine Experiences in 
Myrtle Cooper. 

2. A Ramble in The Field of Mathematics. 
Carrie Taliaferro. 

3. Selecting Applied Materials for 
Geometry. L. G. Lanford, Jr. 

An exhibit by the Mathematics department, Thomas 

Jefferson High School, Richmond, will be on display 

in Room 208. 


MODERN LANGUAGES TEACHERS SECTION 
Wednesday, November 23, 1938 
7:00 to 8:00 P. M.—John Marshall High School, Room 
317. T. A. E. Moseley, presiding. 

Business Meeting— 
1. Report of the Secretary-Treasurer. 
Kline. 

. Report on the Modern 
Josephine W. Holt. 

3. Report on Memberships. 

4. Report on News Letter. 
Discussion. 


Management. 


wo 


Arithmetic. 


High School 


Mildred A. 


bo 


Language Tournament. 


Louise Robertson. 
Dr. J. D. Carter. 
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Thursday, November 24, 1938 


:00 to 11:00 A. M.—John Marshall High School, 
Room 317. 

1. Address of the President. T. A. E. Moseley. 

2. The Crisis in Foreign Language Teaching. Henry 
Grattan Doyle, Dean, George Washington Uni- 
versity. 

3. Activities of the American Association of Teach- 
ers of French. Josephine W. Holt. 

4. Activities of the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish. Katharine B. Woodward. 

5. College and University Scholarships: Their Help 
and Inspiration. Margaret Lockwood, Mary Ellen 
Stephenson, and Jean Beck. 

Discussion. 

6. A Tribute to the Memory of Miss Estelle Smithey. 
Elizabeth Hutt. 

7. What the Modern Language Association and the 
Tournament Have Meant To Our School and To 
Me. Ruth Riddick. 
Discussion. 

8. Modern Languages in 
leges. Elizabeth Hutt. 

9. French Movie. Room 209. 





tS 














the State Teachers Col- 


1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Hotel Richmond. 


MUSIC TEACHERS SECTION 
Wednesday, November 23, 1938 


General Meeting 
10:00 to 11:30 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A. 
Walter C. Mercer, presiding. 
Address and Round Table Discussion of School 
Music Problems. 


Instrumental Section 


11:30 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Parlor C. 
Ernest King, presiding. 
Address and Round Table Discussion of Instru- 
mental School Problems. 


Vocal Section 


11:30 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A. 
Charles Troxell, presiding. 
Address and Round Table Discussion of Vocal Prob- 
lems in School. 


1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Hotel John Marshall. 


PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
SECTION 


Wednesday, November 23, 1938 


2:00 P. M.—Murphy’s Hotel, Mezzanine, Room 3. 
Grace E. Chevraux, presiding. 

The program will include a discussion of the prob- 
lems involved in the modern program of health and 
physical education. The complete program will ap- 
pear in the Convention Handbook. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIANS SECTION 
Thursday, November 24, 1938 
:00 to 11:00 A. M.—John Marshall High School Li- 
brary. Ellinor Preston, presiding. 
1. Welcome. James C. Harwood, Principal, John 
Marshall High School. 

. Business Session. 

. Books and Book Selection for the School Library. 
Althea Currin, Carnegie Institute Library School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

4. Discussion. 


SCIENCE TEACHERS SECTION 
Thursday, November 24, 1938 
Elementary Group 
to 11:00 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room. 
O. T. Bonner, presiding. 
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1. Reading of minutes by the secretary. 
Mrs. Lollie D. Harris, Roanoke Schools. 

. Science for the Third Grade. Frances Fitz- 
patrick, Springfield School, Richmond. 

3. Where Elementary Science Materials may be Ob- 
tained. Mrs. Madeline Driscall, Liberty Acad- 
emy, Bedford. 

4. The Place of Field Trips in Elementary Science. 
Nell Boswell, Liberty Academy, Bedford. 

. Discussion. Led by Mae Kelly, Supervisor, In- 
struction, Bedford County Schools. 

6. Business Meeting. 


bo 


or 


SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS SECTION 
Wednesday, November 23, 1938 
2:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 
Carlton C. Jenkins, presiding. 


1. Business Meeting. 

Report of nominating committee—Sadie Engel- 
berg, Chairman. 

2. Panel Discussion on Pupil-Teacher Learning. 
Fred M. Alexander, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Chairman. 

Ethel Roberts, Radford. 

Mrs. Helen Hopper, Claremont. 

Olga Pitts, Center Cross. 

Nannie Hite, Richmond. 

G. A. Layman, Roanoke. 

M. L. Carper, Buchanan. 

Mrs. Catesby Ware, Dunnsville. 1 

The panel will discuss the reports made by Miss 

Hite and Miss Pitts. Miss Hite will describe a unit 
of work on “Leisure” and Miss Pitts will tell her 
experiences with a group of high school pupils in 
their study of “Conquering Disease’. 

Summary of panel discussion— 

Dr. Edward Alvey, Mary Washington College, 
Fredericksburg. 


Friday, November 25, 1938 
11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof 
Garden. Carlton C. Jenkins, presiding. 
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. Introduction of speaker. 


J. L. B. Buck, State Department of Education, 
Richmond. 


. Education and Social Adjustment. 


William Shands Meacham, Associate Editor, 
Times-Dispatch, Richmond. 


. Introduction of speaker. 


Blake T. Newton, Superintendent of Schools, 
Hague. 


. Education from a Legislative Viewpoint. 


Hon. Ashton Dovell, Speaker of the House of 
Delegates of Virginia. 


TEACHER-TRAINING SECTION 
Wednesday, November 23, 1938 
to 5:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Monroe 
Room, Dr. R. E. Swindler, presiding. 


. Business Meeting. Brief reports of committees 


and election of officers. 


. Panel discussion: The Contribution of Subject 


Fields to Institutional (College) Education of 
Teachers. 
This subject will be discussed from the view- 
points of Social Science, Language Arts, Sci- 
ence, Mathematics, and other fields of in- 
struction. 


Members of the panel: 


Dr. Raymond B. Pinchbeck, Dean, University of 
Richmond, 

Dr. W. Wilbur Hatfield, Secretary, National 
Council of Teachers of English. 

Dr. M. A. Pittman, Madison College, Harrison- 
burg. 

Dr. Arthur L. Walker, Mary Washington College, 
Fredericksburg. 

Dr. H. C. Christofferson, President, National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 

Dr. J. L. Manahan, Dean of Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Virginia. 

George B. Wynne, Principal, High School, Willis 
Wharf. 

Hugh L. Sulfridge, Principal, Lane High School, 
Charlottesville. 

Mae Kelly, Liberty School, Bedford. 


Leaders of floor discussion: 


President J. L. Jarman, Farmville State Teachers 
College. 

Dr. Inga O. Helseth, College of William and Mary. 
B. L. Stanley, Principal, High School, Harrison- 
burg. 

Dr. W. E. Garnett, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
George Oliver, State Department of Education, 
Richmond, 

Ruth Henderson, State Department of Education, 
Richmond, and others. 


Summary and comments: 


Dr. Thos. D. Eason, Director of Teacher-Training, 
State Department of Education, Richmond. 

Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction of Virginia. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 
SECTION 
Friday, November 25, 1938 
A Luncheon Meeting 
12:00 M. to 2:00 P. M.—Ewarts Cafeteria, Monticello 
Room. H. Clay Houchons, presiding. 

1. Problems in Vocational Education. Robert O. 
Small, Assistant Commissioner of Education, 
Massachusetts. 

General discussion. 

2. Business Session. 

A conference of Trade and Industrial teachers will 
be held in Parlor A, Hotel John Marshali, immedi- 
ately after the program. 

VOCATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE SECTION 
Thursday, November 24, 1938 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—John Marshall High School, 
Room 215. Mrs. Lelia H. Turpin, presiding. 

General Theme: Mental Health and Guidance. 

1. Evidence of Mental Illness and Treatment. 
Loraine Schmitt, Children’s Memorial Clinic, 
Richmond. 

2. The Counsellor’s Responsibility for Promoting 
Mental Health. Virgie A. Leggett, Norfolk. 

3. How Mental Health Affects Classroom Work and 
Promotions. Dr. Edward Alvey, Mary Wash- 
ington College, Fredericksburg. 


WRITING TEACHERS SECTION 
Thursday, November 24, 1938 
10:00 to 11:00 A. M—John Marshall High School, 
Room 110. W. C. Locker, president, presiding. 
1. Report for the year. 
2. The Importance of Studying Individual Needs in 
Writing and of Giving Constructive Suggestions 
for Improvement. E. E. Worrell, State Super- 
visor of Elementary Education. 

3. Special Techniques in Analyzing Individual 
Needs. Ottie Craddock, State Teachers College, 
Farmville. 

4. General Remedial Principles for Better Writing. 
W. C. Locker, Supervisor of Writing, Richmond 
Public Schools. 

5. Open Forum—discussions, questions, answers, etc. 


MEETING OF RETIRED TEACHERS 
Thursday, November 24, 1938 
9:30 to 11:00 A. M—John Marshall High School, 
Room 210. Mrs. J. W. Taliaferro, presiding. 
Speakers—D. E. McQuilkin, Chairman, Retirement 
Committee, Roanoke; Moss A. Plunkett, Chair- 
man, Legislative Committee. Other Speakers 
(5 minutes each). 
Business Session—Minutes of last meeting, and re- 
ports of President and Treasurer. Discussion. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


The annual meeting for all Virginians who are 
members of the National Education Association 
will be held in the Pioneer Room, Second Floor, 
Ewart’s Cafeteria in Richmond on Friday, Novem- 


ber 25, at 8:00 A. M. Price, 50 cents. We urge 
each association to send at least one representative 
to this meeting. 

The Virginia Association of School Secretaries 
will meet in Richmond on Friday, November 25. 
Meeting place to be announced. 


ENTERTAINMENTS AND DINNERS 
Tuesday, November 22, 1938 


5:30 to 8:00 P. M.—Dinner Meeting, Department of 
Supervisors, Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 


Wednesday, November 23, 1938 


1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Department of Trustees, Hotel 
John Marshall. 

1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Music Teachers Section, Hotel 
John Marshall. 

1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Home Economics Teachers Sec- 
tion, Hotel Richmond, The Chatterbox. 

A room for the use of Madison College Alumnae will 
be available in the Hotel John Marshall Wednesday 
and Thursday, November 23 and 24, 1938. Make it 
your headquarters during the meeting. 


Thursday, November 24, 1938 


1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Modern Languages Teachers 
Section, Hotel Richmond. 

6:00—P. M.—Banquet to Delegate Assembly, Hotel 
Richmond. Admission by tickct. 

The Alumnae Association of the Farmville State 
Teachers’ College is entertaining at an informal re- 
ception on Thursday (Thanksgiving) evening, at the 
Hotel John Marshall on the mezzanine floor. It will 
take place immediately after the evening program 
which is held at the John Marshall High School. All 
Farmville alumnae are cordially invited to attend. 


Friday, November 25, 1938 


8:00 A. M.—Breakfast, N. E. A. members, Ewart’s 
Cafeteria, Pioneer Room, Second Floor. Price, 
50 cents. 

12:00 M. to 2:00 P. M.—Luncheon meeting, Voca- 
tional Education Teachers Section, Ewarts 
Cafeteria, Monticello Room. 

12:30 P. M.—Luncheon, Mary Washington Alumnae 
Association, The Chatterbox, Hotel Richmond. 
Seventy-five cents per plate. 

1:00 P. M.—Luncheon Meeting, Department of Class. 
room Teachers, Pioneer Room, Ewart’s Cafe- 
teria. Price, 50 cents. 

1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Richmond Chapter, Radford 
State Teachers College Alumnae Association, 
Hotel Richmond. Price, 75c. Tickets will be 
on sale at the Radford Alumnae headquarters 
in “at home” rooms in the Richmond Hotel. 
Inquire at hotel desk. 

1:15 P. M.—Luncheon, Classical Section, Hotel John 
Marshall, Washington Room. 

1:30 P. M—Luncheon Meeting, English Teachers Sec- 
tion. Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
RURAL EDUCATION 


F. B. FITZPATRICK, President 
ANNA HALEY, Secretary 








An Example of Modern Education 


HIS article is based on three observations made 
in the second grade of the Campus Training 
School of the Radford State Teachers College. 
In these three observations we found a group of 
happy children living together under the guidance 
of the teacher. Their field of living is given by the 
unit. This served to integrate their activities. 
During the first observation, we watched a free, 
spontaneous conference between the children and the 
teacher. They were talking about signs of spring 
seen on a field trip the day before. On this trip the 
pupils made a collection of wild flowers, such as the 
sunflower, the dandelion, the daisy, the buttercup, 
the poppy, and others. The group discussed also 
growing gardens, vegetables, weeds, and grasses. 
During this conference the pupils made a list of 
things to do during the day. Each child or group 
had a specific task. One was to draw an appro- 
priate picture for one of the reading charts that the 
children themselves had made. Another was to make 
a box in which to plant a wild flower. A certain 
group had to provide a terrarium. Some were to 
press flowers; others were to make money for the 
store. After the conference, the room became a busy 
workshop of pupils pursuing their own activities in 
order to attain certain definite ends. 
The children with the aid of the teacher made their 
The content of these charts 
They 


made their own curriculum. In fact, each child made 


own reading charts. 
grew out of the experiences of the children. 


his curriculum. There were four reading charts, one ” 


of which follows. Each chart had an appropriate 
picture at the top. 
Reading Chart 

We want to have a school garden. 

We want to have a flower garden. 

We want to have a vegetable garden too. 

We will have two boxes. 

One box will be for the flowers. 

One box will be for the vegetables. 


F. B. FITZPATRICK, 
State Teachers College, Radford. 


Vegetables are plants. 
Flower gardens are beautiful. 


During our first observation, the children read 
these charts. We can see how meaningful such read- 
ing would be. All activities were based on the in- 
terests and experiences of the children. Subject mat- 
ter was not something to be learned but something to 
They 


shared their experiences; they worked together, as- 


be experienced. The children were free. 


sumed responsibility, and pursued ends set up by the 
group. 

During the last observation, the children had a 
rich experience with poems on spring. The teacher 
read the poems and asked the children to reproduce 
the pictures they saw as she read them. One pupil 
said that she was going to draw a sunflower and a 
poppy with bees flying from one to the other. There 
were other flashes of creation during the reading. 
These poems helped to integrate the whole experi- 
ence about the unit—Spring Is Here. 

Given below is a list of things the group had done. 
I found this list on the board. 


What We Have Done 
We planted our wild flowers. 
We made a terrarium. 
We have read about gardens. 
We have brought flowers to school. 
We have learned their names. 
We have planted vegetables. 
We have learned the uses of plants. 
They are used for beauty, food, fuel, shelter, 
and clothing. 


What Did the Children Learn? 
They learned how to live better. 
They learned how to work with one another. 
They learned how to share, how to assume 
responsibility, how to work together. 
They had flashes of creation. 

























standardized test. 


situation. 


1. 


9 


certain birds, and certain vegetables. 


They learned the names of certain flowers, 


They learned to make a terrarium. 


They learned to make boxes, etc. 


They learned to appreciate more fully. 
They learned how to talk and write better. 


Test 


were found in the activities of the unit. 


What Am I? 


The test was an improvised objective test, not a 
The answer to the different tasks 
A stand- 
ardized test would not have been applicable in the 
To be reliable, the test has to measure 
achievements or learnings in the activities of the unit. 


(Underline the right answer) 


I have three heart-shaped leaves. 
marigold trillium 
I get my color from the sky. 


paper 


chair 


tulip 


\ iolet 
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I have five yellow petals. 
iris buttercup 


Fill in the Blanks 
Plants are used for _........- 
food iron 


glass 


fuel 
clothing 


We planted in our vegetable garden ___- 
sipihdaailitecqatienbiaka ee wes 
onions lettuce radishes beans 
Vegetables are plants. Yes 
We eat the roots of a carrot. Yes 
The trunk is a part of a flower. Yes 
Trees store their food in the bud. Yes 
We should not pull all the wild 
flowers. Yes 
.. Belmont is a garden flower. Yes 
A bulb is a stem. Yes 


shelter 


rose 


oil 









beauty 


carrots 


No 
No 
No 
No 








“Brida] Party” from the “Courtship of Miles Standish” dramatized by the Seventh Grade of 
the Monterey School—Reefa H. McGuffin, teacher. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Conducted by MRS. ELSIE DAVIS BOSLEY, 
Fairfax 








During the past year we have had so many interesting and valuable activi- 
ties that I have asked the teachers of the Forest Park faculty to write some 
of these in a very brief way. They have used no set form but have simply 
stated a few facts about the work. They were asked to try especially to 
show how Arithmetic had been taught through this activity teaching. There 
has been such a tendency to teach this as a dry subject isolated from every- 


thing real and practical. 


solved by their parents and grandparents. 


Children are still solving problems long since 


The new method calls for re- 


sourcefulness and research on the part of the teacher because she must find 


her work in the activities of the children. 


It can be done, however, and we 


think we have made a beginning which we thought might be interesting to 


others. 


MILDRED R. CHAPMAN, Principal 


MAKING A TELEPHONE DIRECTORY— 
First Grade Activity 


MARJORIE BURNETTE, Teacher 

The National Dairy Council sent a doll, Patsy, 
to us for a two weeks’ visit. "Many things including 
clothes, furniture, etc. were sent with her and among 
these things was a telephone. After setting off one 
corner of the room for her home, the children placed 
the furniture and used the telephone to order many 
things for her. They felt the need of a directory and 
one little boy suggested that they use a library book. 

The children were not quite satisfied with that and 
after Patsy left they decided they wanted a real di- 
rectory to go with the house they were building 
furniture for and to use with the telephone they made. 

They called it the “First Grade Directory” after 
examining the directory in the office. They found 
that they must arrange their names in alphabetical 
order and the children who had telephones used the 
numbers they already had after they learned to write 
them. Those who did not have telephones at home 
made up numbers for themselves after going to the 


board and learning to write four numbers under ten: 


The children were very happy when the book was 
completed. Each child wrote his own name and 
number in it and now each one is able to dial his own 


number and those of his classmates. 


OUR TOY SHOP—Second Grade Activity 
MARGARET VARNER, Teacher 

Soon after the Thanksgiving holidays, the children 
started talking about the toys they would like to get 


for Christmas. ‘They were so interested in the dis- 
cussion that we decided to have a toy shop in our 
room. This was set up across one corner of the room 
by using small desks as counters and heavy wrapping 
paper for the front of the store. Some of the activi- 
ties connected with this were: collecting pictures of 
toys, drawing pictures of toys they wanted, building 
the shop, learning songs about toys, making and 
painting the toys, writing letters to Santa Claus, mak- 
ing Christmas cards, managing the shop, giving a 
skit, “Toys in Toyland”, etc. 

All of our work in Language, Spelling, Reading, 
Writing, Art, Music and Number Work was based 
on this unit. The following is a check-up used in 
Number Work during this time: 

a. Vonice counted all the dimes in the Toy Shop. 
This is how she counted: 10 20 ~------~- 


b. Find the cost of all these toys: 


wagon _.__.- 9c RR sccencten 6c 
GEE a nccmens Sc a 
| en 2c a 3c 








c. If you went to the Toy Shop and spent the fol- 
lowing amounts of money, how much change would 
you get? 
14c lsc 
— 4c 


15c 13c 


— 9c — 0c — 6c 








d. Willie made 9 links for a paper chain and 
Amelia made 7 links. Their chain had —~_--~ links. 
e. Bobby had 14c and spent 8c for a wagon. He 
had ___~c left. 
(These are all names of children in the class and 
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the problems are those which came up during the 
time they worked on this unit.) 


POST OFFICE—Second Grade Activity 
ANGIE WYATT, Teacher 


As the children got interested in making valentines 
they began to experience some difficulty in finding a 
place to put them away for safekeeping until Valen- 
tine’s Day. Finally one child said, “Let’s build a 
post office and then we can make and mail as many 
as we like.” 


In our morning discussions we made plans and out 
of their enthusiasm the children got some good sug- 
gestions. They decided to put the post office in one 
corner of the room where there is a shallow closet 
with forty pigeon holes. 
would be an ideal place, and after the janitor had 


One boy discovered this 


put up a long pole at their suggestion the committee 
went to work and made a front for it and covered the 
top. 
Some of the activities which developed were: 
1. Making all kinds of necessary signs in con- 
nection with the post office. 


bo 


Wrapping and mailing packages 
3. Building a mailbox for the school. 
4. Making a mail truck. 


5. Putting their names upon the pigeon hole al- 
lotted to each one. 

6. Keeping a bulletin board of stamps, stamped 
envelopes, and letter heads. 
Reading and writing letters. 

8. Painting a frieze of the various ways of trans- 
porting mail. 

9. Estimating the cost of valentines. 

10. Learning the price of the various stamps. 

11. Learning the cost of sending packages, letters, 
etc. to places in our country and in foreign 
countries. 


12. Mailing more than one thing at a time 
13. Weighing packages. 
14. Counting letters and cards received. 


15. Counting the differenuce in the cost of mail- 
ing according to the way the letter or package 
will be sent. 

After the post office, the children still wanted to 








use the closet for a grocery store and the Number 
Work activities were limitless. The children took 
turns acting as clerk, they arranged and re-arranged 
prices, planned and executed bargain sales, etc. They 
learned the value of the different coins, how and 
what to buy, where to buy certain things, how to get 
bargains, use of the newspaper for sales, etc. 


MAKING VALENTINES—tThird Grade 
Activity 


EVELYN ANDERSON, Teacher 


After seeing several of my children slip heart- 
shaped pieces of paper into their desks, I decided it 
was time to begin making valentines. The class 
thought it would be fun to write their own verses, so 
we went to work studying how to rhyme words and 
how to make verses of two or four lines. This gave 
excellent drill in learning to rhyme, in spelling, 
skills in English, printing, etc. 


I brought a kodak to school and we took pictures 
of the entire class in groups of six. The children 
decided they wanted to make special valentines for 
their mothers and they wanted to put their own pic- 


tures inside the heart. Some of the rhymes follow: 
By a nine year old— By an eight year old— 
I am hiding in your heart, I send this heart 

If you are very smart To you, Mother Mine. 
You'll open it up and see Won't you be 
A face that looks like 


me. 


My sweet valentine? 
By a nine year old— By a nine year old— 
I’m in your heart Here is a little picture 
And glad to be 
Just look inside 


And you will see. 


Just to let you know 
You’re a swell valentine 
And how I love you so. 


It was interesting to see how much arithmetic had 
naturally grown out of this artistic venture. I am 
listing some of the problems below: 

Measuring the valentines, counting the cost of the 
pictures, dividing the class to get the right number 
of pupils on each exposure, finding the number of 
pictures that could be bought for a given amount, 
finding the cost if each child mailed his valentine to 
his mother with the envelope sealed or unsealed, 
measuring to make the envelopes and to get the ad- 


dress spaced correctly. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Conducted by L. F. ADDINGTON 
Principal, High School, Wise 








School Publicity Through 


Newspapers 


URING the spring and summer of 1937 the 

writer made a special study of the value, ex- 

tent, and type of school publicity through 
newspapers, with particular references to newspaper 
publicity in Wythe County, Virginia. 

A great amount of literature was reviewed as to 
media through which school publicity might best be 
given, and it was found that authorities are in agree- 
ment that the newspaper is a valuable agency for giv- 
ing desired school publicity. 

In order to determine the type of school publicity 
which was desired a questionnaire was submitted to 
about one-half the school patrons in Wythe County, 
all the white teachers, and all the members of the 
This questionnaire contained thirteen 
topics of school news, which topics had been care- 
fully selected by Dr. B. M. Farley in Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1929. They were: (1) Courses of study; 
(2) attendance; (3) school buildings and building 
program; (4) value of education; (5) business man- 
agement and finances; (6) methods of instruction; 
(7) teachers and school officers; (8) pupil progress 
and achievement; (9) health of pupils; (10) board 
of education; (11) discipline and behavior of pupils; 
(12) extra-curricular activities; (13) parent-teacher 


school board. 


associations. 

The school patrons were asked to rate the items 
according to their interests in them. They were asked 
to place a figure one beside the topic in which they 
were most interested, a two for the second choice, and 


on to thirteen, the one in which they had least in- 


terest. The directions to the teachers and school 
board members were that they should rate the topics 
according to the manner in which they would like 
the school patrons to know about the school. 

There were returned 560 questionnaires which 
were usable. Of this number 423 were school 
patrons. The school patrons’ ratings and those of 
the school board members and teachers were kept 
The differences in rankings of the topics 
were relatively insignificant. In other words, the 
teachers and board members wanted the school pa- 


separately 





F. E. DeHAVEN, Principal, 

William King High School, Abingdon 
trons to know about schools in the same manner that 
the school patron wanted to know about them. 

The order of the rankings of the 13 school news 
topics by the 423 school patrons was as follows: 
(1) Value of education; (2) health of pupils; (3) 
school attendance; (4) courses of study; (5) teach- 
ers and school officers; (6) discipline and behavior 
of pupils; (7) pupil progress and achievement; (8) 
methods of instruction; (9) school buildings and 
building program; (10) business management and 
finance; (11) board of education and administra- 
tion; (12) parent-teacher association; (13) extra- 
curricular activities. 

These school patrons were more interested in the 
value of education, health of the child, regularity of 
attendance, what he is being taught, the type of 
teachers he has, and how well he is getting along in 
school than they were with the board of education, 
parent-teacher association and extra-curricular activi- 
ties. 

The results of this tabulation were very similar 
to results obtained by Mr. B. M. Farley in 1929, 
while a student in Columbia University, when he re- 
ceived answers from more than 5,000 school patrons 
in 13 cities widely separated geographically, and 
very similar to results which Mr. Paul Hounshell 
received from 287 patrons in Northampton County, 
Virginia, in 1937. The same thirteen school news 
topics were used in these surveys as were used by 
the writer. 

After the tabulation of these questionnaires which 
indicated the quality of school news desired by the 
school patron a check of the school news in a Wythe 
County newspaper was made in order to determine 
whether the people were getting the kind of school 
news they desired. The correlation proved to be very 
low. The analysis showed that the newspaper was 
carrying school news of the opposite order from what 
the people indicated they wanted. For example, 
“extra-curricular activities” received 13th position 
by the school patrons, but it received first position so 
far as amount of space given it in the newspaper. 
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Two hundred eight issues of the paper were analyzed 
for this information. The paper was printed twice 
each week, and the period covered was from July, 
1935, to June 30, 1937, but these findings were not 
different from those of Mr. Farley, who, when he 
analyzed newspapers read by those 5,000 patrons he 
surveyed, found the papers printing news of oppo- 
site relationship from what the people indicated they 
wanted to know. MHounshell, of Northampton 
County, found the same situation when he examined 
newspaper files for school news. 

In order to get the newspaperman’s viewpoint on 
this question of school publicity in newspapers, nine 
newspaper editors, from Charlottesville to Wytheville 
Virginia, were interviewed. Questionnaires exactly 
like the ones sent to the patrons, teachers, and school 
board members were given them with instructions 
that they check them according to the order they 
thought the school patron should know about them. 
The tabulation showed that their rankings of the 
topics were similar to those of the school patrons 
for the first four or five topics, but there was little 
or no relationship among the others, except parent- 
teacher association, which had 13th place by all 
groups. 

The writer then asked these editors three addi- 
tional questions: 

(1) Who supplies the school news to your 
paper? 

(2) Would you like more school news than you 
are getting? 

(3) Why do newspapers give more space to such 
news items as extra-curricular activities 
and parent-teacher associations than to 
school topics which parents say they want 
to know? 

The editors all seemed interested in the questions 
and were quite willing to discuss them. The con- 
clusions drawn from their answers are as follows: 

1. The amount and quality of school news are 
determined to a great extent by the school 
people. It would seem to be the fault of the 

school people if they and the patrons are not 

getting the quality of news which they want. 
2. The majority of the editors indicated they 
would like to have more school news than they 
were getting. 
3. These editors said they believed school patrons 
are honest about the type of school news which 
they want, but that the newspaper is not the 


agency for giving certain types of school news 








which they indicated they would like to have. 
They (the editors) believe they are giving to a 
rather high degree the type of school news 
which the people want to read; that such topics 
as “value of education”, “health of pupils” 
and the like would not make good news be- 
cause they do not have news value. 

4 These editors indicated that it is the job of the 
school people to learn more about news writing 
and journalism in order that school news may 

They 


believe it is the job of the schoolman to tell the 


be written in a more interesting style. 

public about the school. One reason why 

extra-curricular activities may receive more 

news space is because the majority of them are 

activities which are familiar to news reporters 

and it is easy for him to write articles about 

them. However, there are many aspects of the 
school that he does not know about, and be- 
cause of this they are left out if the schoolman 
does not prepare them for print. 

5. The interviews with these news editors gave the 
writer the distinct impression that they are 
especially sensitive to the whims and wishes 
of the public generally and that they are giv- 
ing to the public news which they will read. 
One of the editors interviewed stated that he was 

confident twenty-five per cent of all the news space 

in his paper was devoted to some phase of education. 

A casual scanning of two or three issues with the 

editor seemed to bear out his statement. This figure 

is very high when compared with some actual surveys 
made to check the percentage of the news space de- 
voted to school news. A survey of 136 different 
newspapers in a western state a few years ago showed 
that 6 per cent of the entire news space was devoted 
to educational topics. The news space devoted to 
items of an educational nature in the Southwest Vir- 

ginia Enterprise in Wytheville, Virginia, over a 

period of two years’ time averaged two and five tenths 

per cent of the total. 

An effort was made by the school people of Wythe 
County to improve the quality and quantity of school 
news in the local papers for a period of about eight 
months particularly. By comparing the news of this 
period with the news contained in the papers in a 
previous year, much improvement was noted. At all 
times the editors were willing and ready to print ad- 
ditional school news when they were asked to do so. 

The most convincing conclusions which the writer 
would make in connection with this brief study are: 
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(1) The improvement of both quantity and quality 
of school news in newspapers is the responsibility of 
the school people; (2) newspapermen are ready and 
willing to print what the public wants to read. The 


writer does not believe there is as much divergence 
between what the school patron wants to read and 
what he actually gets as is indicated by the question- 
naires and measured news space. 





Talking It Over 


CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS, Director of Field 
Service, National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

EACHERS sometimes complain to me that 

teaching is an isolated calling. Some of them 

attribute it to the fact that they spend a great 
deal of their time in dealing with immature minds. 
Others claim that the very 
role of teacher sets them 
apart from the rest of the 
community. Thousands of 
teachers have not found this 
condition to be true as is 
evidenced by their varied 
and numerous activities 
within and without the pro- 
fession. 

Looking back over my 

first teaching experience in 





a one-room country school 


Charl Ormond Williams 


ten miles from the rail- 
road, I recall that contacts were made with the men 
and women of the neighborhood several days before 
school opened and as the months went by helpful 
friendships were formed that have endured to this 
day. Nobody talked about “selling the schools to 
the public”’ in those days and I, for one, never even 
thought to raise the question as to whom the schools 
belonged. However that may be, the plain common 
sense habit of working with the grown-ups in the 
community of which my first school was the center, 
along with the church and the cemetery nearby, has 
stood me in good stead all the intervening years; and 
today developing lay support of public education is 
a major activity of the division assigned to me in 
the headquarters staff of the National Education 
Association. 

Those were the days, too, when teacher activity in 
local, state, and national groups was not organized as 
it is today; even so, as regularly as the first Satur- 
day in each month rolled round, teachers from every 
school in the county gathered in Memphis at the call 


Miss Williams will write a monthly column 
for The Virginia Journal of Education in 
which she will discuss problems that concern 
> the professionalization of teaching. Her field 
> work for the next year will be confined to the 
twelve Southeastern states in each of which 
she will spend approximately two weeks with | 
organized groups and leaders of the profession. | 





of the county superintendent for our teachers’ meet- 
a fact that the mer- 
But the day 
of organization arrived, and the teachers in Shelby 





ing—and glad to go, we were 
chants of that city never failed to note. 


County now are members of the county, district, 
state and national associations 100 per cent and have 
been for twenty years. Furthermore, they can be 
found taking their rightful place in numerous social 
I like to believe that 
there is a connection between these statements and 
the fact that the teachers of that county suffered no 


and community organizations. 


salary cuts all during the depression with the ex- 
ception of the annual increment, and even the back 
increments will be paid to the teachers over a period 
of time. 
proud of the professional relations and contacts of 


The citizenry of the county grew to be 


their teachers and they appreciated teacher interest 
When the 


time came, they remembered these things of their 


and activity in their community affairs. 


teachers. 

So important are these professional and lay rela- 
tionships of teachers that training for them should 
not be left to chance. In my judgment no teacher 
training institution that does not provide adequate 
preparation of teachers to work with the organized 
profession as well as with organized society can 
view its work with satisfaction. In proportion as 
teachers seize upon opportunities to work with each 
other in professional activities and with the people 
in their communities will their contacts and horizons 


broaden and isolation cease to be of major concern. 
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Results of 1938 Latin Tournament 


NTERESTING announcements have been made 

of the final results of the statewide Latin Tourna- 

ment which was held on April 23, 1938, at twelve 
centers throughout Virginia. In this, ninety-six schools 
and three hundred twenty Latin students competed. 
During the preceding two weeks preliminary tests were 
given to all Latin pupils in the competing schools. 
On the results of these, the contestants in the finals 
were chosen. Awards are plaques to the victorious 
schools, scholarships and pins to pupils winning first 
places in the various years, and certificates of honor- 
able mention. Ninety-one of these certificates were 
secured, constituting an all-time record. This is the 
tenth year in which a tournament has been sponsored 
by the Virginia Classical Association for the purpose 
of creating greater interest among high school pupils 
in the study of the ancient languages and of stimu- 
Professor A. P. 


Wagener, head of the department of ancient languages 


lating finer work in Latin classes. 


at the College of William and Mary, has served as 


Greetings 


To ElementaryPrincipals of Virginia 


MAUDE A. RHODES, President, 
Department of Elementary School Principals, 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


~4 As the newly elect- 
ed president of the 
Department of Ele- 
mentary School Prin- 
cipals of the N. E. 
A., I send greetings 
to the elementary 
principals in Vir- 
ginia. I feel certain 
that with your con- 
tinued cooperation 
we can make this 


year the best one in 





the history of the or- 





Maude A. Rhodes 


ganization. 
Ten thousand has been set as our membership 
goal. That would be a substantial increase over any 


previous year. I am depending on the members in 








GERTRUDE RITTER PEERY, 
Winchester. 
tournament chairman for the past nine years and de- 
serves unstinted praise for the success of these State 
contests. 

The highest ranking Latin pupil in the State is 
Doris Cutherell, of the Ruffner Junior High School, 
Norfolk, who received a grade of 98. Second rank- 
ing has been taken by Kathleen Elizabeth Macniel, 
of St. Catherine’s School, Richmond, who received a 
grade of 97.4 in the first year group. Third ranking 
is held by Joseph Corleto, of Maury High School, 
Norfolk, who received a grade of 97 for the work of 
the second year. 

Plaques are awarded to schools which rank highest 
on average grades secured by all contestants entering 
from each of the various schools. The plaque re- 
mains in the possession of the school for the year. 
The competing schools were classified into five groups 
according to the size of student body and to kind of 
school, whether public or private and senior or junior 
high schools. 


this department in Virginia to secure their share of 

this increase. 

There are many ways in which this department 
can be of service to you and your school. The three 
dollar membership entitles the members to receive the 
following: 

1. A yearbook. Title for this year: ‘Newer Prac- 
tices in Reading in the Elementary School.” 

2. The National Elementary Principal, the official 
organ of the Department; five times a year giv- 
ing: 

a. Short concise articles on topics of vital con- 
cern. 

b. Advance information regarding meetings 
and programs of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. 

c. Official reports of conventions. 

d. Reviews of best books on elementary edu- 
cation. 

3. Opportunity to attend a two weeks’ conference 
on elementary education. 

4. Information pertaining to subjects vital to those 

interested in elementary education. The depart- 

ment is a clearing house for this field. 
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How An Emergency Was Met 


Educational Experimentation 


* OW do we as educators face unusual or diffi- 
cult experiences? A crisis can be used as a 
challenge to intelligence or as a cause for 

frustration and incompetence. When we meet a sit- 
uation which tends to handicap seriously or thwart 
our usual program do we seek the easiest way out or 
do we set up educational purposes or values and 
thoughtfully utilize the emergency to create the best 
program for the child, teacher, and community? 
More and more thinking teachers are accepting school 
emergencies not as excuses for poor work but rather 
as a challenge for creatively developing a vital pro- 
gram framed in the light of existing conditions but 
richer in educational values. 

The extensive school building program in Virginia, 
made possible by social need and governmental aid, 
has given rise to many difficult and provoking situa- 
tions. Due to the primary purpose of the P.W.A. 
program, that of giving employment to local workers 
over as long a period of time as possible, the build- 
ing programs have necessarily paralleled the opera- 
tion of the school and too often seriously interfered 
with the smooth functioning of the instructional pro- 
gram. ‘These conditions have given school people a 
real challenge to intelligent educational planning and 
have, in many cases, furnished an occasion for val- 
uable experimentation and have led to significant 
educational progress. 

A situation such as this existed at Woodlawn 
School in Prince George County when school opened 
in September, 1937. This elementary school of 500 
pupils and 14 teachers had been seriously crowded 
for several years and was greatly in need of addi- 
tional classroom space. In order that a part of the 
building be razed and six new rooms be built as a 
second story, six classrooms on the first floor had to 
be vacated. Two of the groups formerly occupying 
these rooms were provided for elsewhere, but four 
groups, the upper and lower seventh and the upper 
and lower fifth grades, were left with no classroom 
accommodations. There were approximately 150 
pupils and four teachers in this group. 

There was only one building in the community 
large enough to seat these pupils, the church. Lack 





FRED HELSABECK and 
S. P. JOHNSON, JR. 


of toilet facilities and the distance from the school 
eliminated it as a substitute for the needed class- 
rooms. The only other available space was the school 
auditorium. This was a room with 260 stationary 
seats, a large stage, a piano, and two dressing rooms. 
This auditorium was on the second floor and was 
surrounded by classrooms. ‘Two of these rooms were 
separated from the auditorium by folding doors and 
the children had to use the auditorium aisle as an 
exit. 

To make the matter even more complex, the com- 
munity had become very much worried concerning 
the matter. Accustomed to the traditional classroom 
situation as the most conducive learning environment, 
the parents anticipated several weeks of confusion 
during which no satisfactory instructional program 
could be carried on. This worry had developed 
rumors of many possible solutions, none of which 
could have been followed without serious detriment 
to sound educational values. Several of the teachers 
also had a rather hopeless outlook in the matter and 
one of them when discussing the situation said, “Well, 
we may keep the children here but we won’t do much 
teaching.” 

This condition thus became a serious problem to 
the educational leaders of the Woodlawn Commu- 
nity. The auditorium having become the only advis- 
able place for housing the 150 pupils, the problem 
then arose as to the type of instruction. Two ways 
seemed open. The administration and teachers could 
recognize an unavoidable circumstance, could hope 
for readjustment in a few days, and in the interim 
mark time with some kind of seat work and maintain 
proper discipline. The public was expecting hardly 
more than this and at least this was a safe, conserva- 
tive practice. The other course was that of seeing 
what educational resources and values might be pos- 
sible in the situation and of experimenting with these 
to secure, through a definite program, educational re- 
sults which would turn an apparently hopeless prob- 
lem into a possible educational blessing. Thus the 
dilemma offered a choice between patient endurance 
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of seemingly unavoidable conditions and an attempt 
to make necessity the mother of invention. 

The Woodlawn group decided to accept the condi- 
tions as a challenge to creative leadership, both ad- 
ministrative and instructional, and as an opportu- 
nity to demonstrate that educational aims can be re- 
alized in an environment other than the conventional 
classroom. 

The people involved in this experiment in addi- 
tion to the 150 pupils and four teachers, who were in 
the auditorium, were a full-time supervising prin- 
cipal (new in his position), and a county elementary 
supervisor who had been granted a leave of absence 
which would begin three weeks after the opening of 
school. It soon became apparent that the other ten 
teachers and the remaining 350 pupils had to be 
recognized as important factors because of their defi- 
nite potential contributions. Although this group of 
teachers had had several years’ participation in the 
Virginia Curriculum Program and some recent ex- 
perience in summer school work, none of them had 
ever met quite the same problem which now con- 
fronted the school and certainly no one of them had 
an answer to the situation. The teachers realized 
the possibility of misinterpretation by pupils and 
public and also felt the urge to revert to the conven- 
tional attitude of talking adversely of the conditions 
in order to gain sympathy in a hard job. These 
feelings became submerged, however, as the group of 
teachers began to recognize this situation as a chal- 
lenge to their creative ability and a wholehearted 
spirit of cooperation was shown throughout the en- 
terprise. 

The group that met on the first afternoon to con- 
sider the collective problem was composed of the four 
teachers, principal, and supervisor. The task was 
that of setting up sound educational values which 
would contribute to child development in and through 
the very circumstances which threatened to obstruct 
and complicate learning and teaching. The fact that 
most of the values considered related to pupil at- 
titude and to general knowledge gave hope that a 
worth while program might be fashioned. 

Three general values were chosen to guide the 
work. ‘These were the development of: (1) coop- 
erative living, (2) growing self-respect, (3) growing 
appreciation of our heritage and its present every- 
day use. 

These general aims were then broken down into 


more specific types of pupil behavior. The follow- 


ing list includes those which are most pertinent to 
the problem: (1) sharing, (2) respect for others, (3) 
courtesy, (4) tolerance, (5) personal appearance, 
(6) an improved appreciation and development of 
the individual’s own thoughts and abilities, (7) self- 
expression, (8) responsibility, (9) concentration, 
(10) ability to follow instructions, (11) ability to 
correct errors, (12) recognition of value of and use 
of research, (13) critical-mindedness, (14) open- 
mindedness, (15) recognition of speaking and listen- 
ing as communicative tools in life processes. 

With these values as a general guide, the attention 
was then focussed on the available resources. It was 
found that in addition to the stage, piano, dressing 
rooms, and seats, there were several hundred library 
books which could be transferred to the auditorium 
and that materials which had been collected by teach- 
ers and supervisor could be used to good advantage. 
One of the teachers, who could direct singing, became 
an additional resource. All the teachers had had 
teaching experience, varying from 11% to 10 years, 
and two of the teachers had the group of children 
that they had taught during the preceding term. The 
other teachers knew many of their pupils, and the 
supervisor knew fully two-thirds of the group since 
he had been priacipal of this school during the last 
three years. These combined factors led to another 
very important one, the presence of the spirit of 
mutual respect and confidence on the part of both 
teachers and pupils and a willingness to face to- 
gether the hardships of the situation. 

As a result of a series of conferences and a trial 
program which utilized each new idea and revised 
it according to the evaluated results of the experi- 
mentation, a program was devised which the group, 
including the children, felt was conducive to the 
greatest possible educational results under the con- 
ditions which presented themselves. 

It was recognized early that the auditorium, with 
its stage, offered a fine opportunity for sharing in a 
large group situation. The physical education work 
was already provided for out-of-doors and the library 
could be utilized to promote a quiet reading period. 
One day’s experience in the auditorium showed that 
no satisfactory teacher presentation, group discus- 
sion, and planning could be carried on in a room 
where 150 people were working, even when the en- 
tire group was reasonably quiet. Plans were there- 
fore made whereby two primary groups shared one 
large room and freed a small room to be used as a 
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conference room at scheduled times for each of the 
auditorium groups. 
The general schedule as finally adopted was as 
follows: 
Devotional (all groups) one group leading—3 as 
audience 
5B conference 
work 

5A conference—the other groups in study and work 

Recess : 

Music—(all groups) one group leading—3 as au- 
dience 

7A conference—the other three groups in study and 
work 

Lunch 

Sharing period (all groups) one group leading—3 
as audience 

Physical Education 

7B conference—the other three groups in study 
and work 

Library period 





the other three groups in study and 


The supervisor, the principal, or one of the teach- 
ers acted as constructive critic of the devotional, 
music, and sharing periods and made such remarks, 
personal and general, as would improve these in the 
direction of the educational values which had been 
agreed upon by teachers and pupils. This was a 
very important part of the experiment and yet one 
which required great tact and understanding in 
order that it not defeat its purpose. 

The program was so scheduled that each group 
had the responsibility of leadership only once each 
day. For example, one group would lead music; 
another, the sharing period; and a third, the devo- 
tionals. The group sharing periods were from 
twenty to thirty minutes in length and the study con- 
ference periods from forty to forty-five minutes. 
Much teacher guidance was necessary during the 
first days and in several activities the supervisor 
gave demonstrations or general advice. The sharing 
period, for example, was entirely new to the group 
and the supervisor took a group picked by the teach- 
ers at random from the audience and led a discus- 
sion of vacation experiences as a sample of this type 
of activity. Gradually the pupils caught the idea 
and made these periods a source of help and enjoy- 
ment both to themselves and to others. 

Several classroom problems, such as tendency of 
pupils to waste time, to get too much help from neigh- 
bors, and to create noise and confusion, were evident 
in the group, especially during the early part of the 
experiment. The revised schedule corrected several 
inadequacies, but others, such as the necessarily 
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short conference period, hampered the program by 
minimizing pupil discussion and the follow-up activ- 
ities. These conditions served to demonstrate that 
an educational experiment, though gratifying in 
many respects, is seldom entirely successful as first 
conceived. 

At the end of four weeks two of the groups were 
able to return to their rooms and the conditions in 
the auditorium were sufficiently changed to suggest 
the elimination of several phases of the experiment 
and to justify an evaluation of the group activities. 
Many definite accomplishments were seen and 
marked trends in pupil behavior were indicated. 
The faculty group held several conferences to dis- 
cuss the results of the cooperative endeavor and each 
of the four teachers agreed to write a brief account 
of the program, giving anecdotal evidence of growth 
in the direction of the guidance values. The teachers 
felt that a record of the results of its work would 
not only clarify the strong and weak points of this 
program but would give suggestions for all group 
and individual activities during the remainder of 
the school year and might serve as a guide for other 
similar situations. 

Experience in cooperative living was a paramount 
value in this situation. The necessity of social 
awareness and recognition of interdependence were 
prime necessities in successful accomplishments of 
the group activities. A growing respect for the rights 
of others, courtesy, tolerance, and an inclination to 
share with others became more and more evident each 
day. Evidences of growth are seen in the following 
quotations from the teachers’ reports of the experi- 


ment: 


The 7B class suggested that the two groups down- 
stairs, the 6A and 6B grades, be invited to hear one 
of our sharing programs. They also requested that 
these two groups share what they were doing or learn- 
ing with the auditorium group at a later date. 

There is very little room to pass each other when 
seated in the auditorium chairs. There has been a 
growing tendency for many pupils to say “Excuse me,” 
or “Please pardon me,” when accidentally stepping on 
someone’s foot or when bumping into someone. 

Members of the class criticised themselves on the 
way they went from the auditorium to the conference 
room. They made suggestions as to how they might 
leave the auditorium and go down the right side of 
the stairs so as not to bother other classes. They then 
followed their own suggestions. 


These cooperative attitudes were further shown by 


the tendency to give credit for work well done and 
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at the same time to maintain a helpful interest in 
work rather poorly carried out. 
sibility of making oneself heard and understood in 
an audience situation was keenly felt as evidenced 
by the fact that much effort was directed toward 
the improvement of cooperative sharing. 


The social respon- 


There was 
also a marked decrease in the tendency to complain 
about physical conditions. 
a developing attitude. 
The development of a growing self-respect on the 
part of pupils and a feeling of appreciation for their 


Patience with reality was 


own thoughts and abilities were signs of success in 
this experiment. These values together with a dis- 
position to improve them are shown in the follow- 
ing statements: 


On days when pupils had to appear on the stage I 
noticed that they paid special attention to their dress, 
the girls often wearing one of their best dresses and 
the boys having their hair combed and wearing a tie. 
Correct posture was needed in standing and sitting on 
the stage. They discovered also that their singing 
was more smooth when they sat up than when they 
slouched in their seats. 

There are many evidences of critical-mindedness 
and open-mindedness. This afternoon, for example, the 
boys on the back seat were aware of and remembered 
several grammatical errors that had been made, and 
when the critic called for suggestions they discussed 
them. They are watching also to improve on the mis- 
takes made in the preceding program. 

The committees responsible for the music and de- 
votional program see that each is prepared, get the 
children for the parts, and assume responsibility for 
each child getting his or her material. 

After several appearances on the stage pupils began 
to gain confidence and began to feel more at ease on 
the stage. This was shown in their informal talks, 
plays, and songs. 

These and other illustrations show a realization 
that the attitudes of each individual child are of 
greatest importance in his own educational develop- 
ment. The ability to concentrate in spite of noise, 
to show a desire to lead a sharing period, when once 
almost too timid to take part in it, to follow instruc- 
tions with a minimum of supplementary help, and 
to evidence pride in personal or group work well 
done indicate the results of a growing responsibility 
and self-respect. 

The third major value in this experiment was the 
development of a growing appreciation for our cul- 
tural heritage and a realization of its present use- 
fulness. The language skills, the ability to read, to 
speak, and to listen were seen and used in functional 





situations. Research became a useful tool and a 


basis for settling controversial questions. ‘Topics 
discussed in the sharing time created a desire in the 
pupils to learn more about them.” 

A wholesome spirit of critical-mindedness, both 
of written subject matter and of pupil interpretation, 
was developing. Open-mindedness to new truth and 
appreciation for the products of today and yester- 
day Were recognized not simply as subject matter to 
be recited but rather as parts of our cultural heritage, 
which make for a broader, richer life. 

Although the length of this experiment was far 
too short to warrant any final conclusions, there was 
something about its nature which seemed to influ- 
ence greatly the participants and to cause them to 
feel that their time and efforts were well spent and 
that there was something truly significant about this 
type of educational endeavor. The evidences of 
growth noted above did not die as the experiment 
ended. Many pupils asked that the sharing period 
be continued. The sixth grade groups requested that 
they be included in more of this type of activity. Al- 
most every group used phases of the auditorium work 
in their home room when they returned to it. 

A very valuable result of these experiences to the 
teachers was an increased ability to observe pupil 
behavior in relation to educational values. An in- 
creased sensitivity to the importance of specific pupil 
reactions resulted in bases for the evaluation of the 
accepted purposes and also in the opening up of new 
values. This trend of teacher-thought resulted in a 
reconsideration of methods of pupil accounting and 
in a use of reports to parents which was more con- 
sistent with the purposes of this experiment. The 
group therefore had the thrill of living through an 
experience in education where values, which they 
themselves had selected, served as sources of direc- 
tion. 

The results of this experiment would hardly be 
complete without a final consideration of its broader 
effects. The spirit of cooperation, mutual respect 
and confidence served to unify the entire school and 
radiated throughout the community. The willing- 
ness of the pupils and teachers to think through their 
problems and to make adjustments, not only in this 
situation but throughout the remainder of the year, 
increased the confidence of the community in the 
school and gave everyone a more constructive atti- 


tude toward facing emergencies. 
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A.L.A. Aceredits Library 


Science Department 


T the annual meeting of the American Li- 

brary Association in June, the Department of 

Library Science of the College of William 
and Mary was accredited by the Board of Education 
for Librarianship as a Type III Library School for 
the training of school librarians. This is the goal 
toward which the school has worked since its estab- 
lishment in 1931. It is now one of twenty-seven in 
the United States and Canada and one of five in the 
whole Southern area to have this stamp of approval. 
The others accredited (Library Schools) in the South 
are at Louisiana State University, Emory Univer- 
sity, George Peabody College, and University of 
North Carolina. 

The organization of a Department of Library Sci- 
ence at the College of William and Mary was the re- 
sult of a felt need for the training of school librarians 
for Virginia. The standards of the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools which 
were adopted in 1927 changed the whole outlook for 
school library work in the South and called for a 
program of such training for the Southern States. 
Dr. Earl G. Swem, librarian of William and Mary, 
had offered courses in Library Science at the college 
before this time, but it was not until 1931 that a regu- 
lar department was established with a staff of instruc- 
tors. It was through the generosity of the General 
Education Board that this was made possible. The 
Department was subsidized by this Board from 1931 
to 1937 when the responsibility for its maintenance 
was taken over by the college. 

With the coming of the Department, quarters were 
allotted on the second floor of the Library and a 
good working collection of books suitable for both the 
elementary school and the high school was built up. 


Individual study desks were installed and a well- 


equipped laboratory was developed. A curriculum 
for the training of school librarians was worked out 
and the first class was enroled in 1931. 

In 1935, Charles H. Stone was appointed head of 
the Department and assistant librarian of the Col- 
lege and Miss Mae Graham assistant professor of 
Library Science. Miss Sarah Seagle was recently 
added to the staff as librarian for the Department. 

The equipment has been greatly increased within 
the past few years. The collection of books now 


CHARLES H. STONE, Director, 

Department of Library Science 
numbers about 3,500 volumes, and a dozen periodi- 
cals suitable for elementary and high school use have 
been added. Other equipment includes a poster cabi- 
net for caring for both the display posters and those 
made by the students. Several filing cases and spe- 
cial cabinets have been purchased. 


In 1936, the requirement of tweny-six hours in 
Library Science for the degree in this field was in- 
creased to a full year’s work in order to conform to 
the requirements of accredited Library Schools. 
From the first there has been the closest cooperation 
between this Department and the Department of Edu- 
cation of the college. Since it was recognized that an 
efficient school librarian must have the background 
of a teacher and often must teach in connection with 
her work in the library, courses in Education were 
required of the Library Science students. Miss Ellen 
Fletcher, the librarian of the Matthew Whaley Train- 
ing School, and Dr. Inga O. Helseth, supervisor of 
Elementary Education, now work closely with the 
Library School and offer a course in Teaching the 
Use of the Library for the students. One of the 
strongest points of the school is the unusual degree of 
integration of library work and the classroom situa- 
tion which has been developed. 


Because of the intensive individual attention neces- 
sary in the training of school librarians the number 
of students accepted each year by the Department is 
limited to twenty-five. They are enroled in the De- 
partment as juniors and take courses in Library Sci- 
ence and Education during their junior and senior 
years. The degree of A. B. with a concentration in 
Library Science is awarded at the end of the four- 
year course. 


During the seven years in which the Department 
has been in existence fifty-seven students have been 
graduated and practically all have been placed in 
positions, largely in the schools of Virginia. 


It is the recommendation of the Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship of the American Library As- 
sociation that the influence of this Library School 
should extend beyond the borders of Virginia and 
that it should assume the responsibility for training 
school librarians throughout this section of the United 
States. 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 





RECENT PAMPHLETS 


The pamphlets listed below have for the most part 
appeared very recently and the majority of them can 
be obtaind free. The University of Virginia Exten- 
sion Division will be glad to lend any of these pub- 
lications or tell how they can be secured. 

America Looks Abroad. 
and George Soule. A Public Affairs Pamphlet. 


By Frederick L. Schuman 


Franciscan Martyrs of North America. By Father 
Marion Habig. 

Gold and Poverty in South Africa. 

The Mexican Oil Dispute. 
A Foreign Policy Association Report. 


By Max Yergan. 
By Charles A. Thomson. 


Mexico’s Resources for Livelihood. 
Carrillo. 
Puerto Rice's Trade With Continental United States. 


Report on the Economic Conditions of the South. 


By Alejandro 


By the National Emergency Council 
\’. State 


By Louis Goldberg. 


Results of Representation Cases Held by N. 
Labor Relations Board. 

Some Marks of Progress in Puerto Rico Resulting 
from Increased Trade. 

Some Standards for Measuring Puerto Rico’s Eco- 
nomic and Social Progre 
Soil, the Nation’s Basic Heritage: 

toration of Natural Water Control Through Soil 


a Story of the Res- 


Conservation and Improvement. 
Tennessee Valley Authority, 1933-1937. 
Tour of Nova Scotia Cooperatives. A survey of the 
cooperative movement there by leaders in it. 
United States Naval Academy. Historical sketch, 
entrance requirements, after graduation service, 
and other information. 

Why Are Jews Persecuted? 
Moody. 


By Dr. Joseph N. 


Women in the Federal Service. Brief history of the 
struggle of women for equal rights with men in 
the Federal service. 

By William F. 
pared especially for use in schools. 


You and Machines. Ogburn. Pre- 


Book Reviews 


TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
Volume II, Intermediate Grades, by Robert Lee 
Morton. Silver Burdett Company, New York. 1938. 
538 pages. Price, $2.72. 

Here is a book the live teacher of arithmetic in 
intermediate grades will welcome, for in it she will 
find new ways and means to “put over” arithmetical 
operations incident to these levels. The “meaning” 
theory of teaching arithmetic permeates the book; 
however, the drill theory nor that of incidental learn- 
ing, as emphasized in the New Curriculum, are not 
excluded. While the “meaning” theory recognizes the 
value of drill and activities, emphasis is placed on 
grasping the meaning of the various operations. 
Drill? Yes, but let it be made meaningful first. The 
aim here is—ideas and principles plus skill in compu- 
tation. Both are essential to quantitative thinking. 

The volume has necessarily become large because 
it treats problems specifically, and therein lies the real 
value of this book to the teacher. Three chapters 
(139 pages) are devoted to the teaching of fractions. 
The teaching of decimals, percentage, mensuration, 
etc. is likewise dealt with liberally and in detail. 
The author has not only drawn on his own rich ex- 
perience but has summoned the opinions of nearly 
a hundred others to arrive at conclusions here found. 
To anyone desirous of finding new and better meth- 
ods of teaching arithmetic, this volume will be found 
readable, informative, and helpful. G: J. 3s 


THE AMERICAN PEOPIE, by William A. Hamm. 1938. 
D. C. Heath & Co. New York. 1,054 pages. Price, 
2.20. 

In keeping with the trend of historical presentation, 
this text is not so much concerned with political and 
military history, for they are specialized fields of 
thought unsuited to the interest or capacity of the 
adolescent, but rather with the setting for political 
problems as found in the field of economics and so- 
ciology. The basic thoughts of our historical develop- 
ment are emphasized and set forth in simple language, 
thoughts that are associated with our ideals, tradi- 
tions, and institutions. 

The teacher as well as the pupil will find this his- 
tory helpful in linking the past with the present, in 
making a sounder and more interesting interpretation 
of current problems in the light of similar problems 
of the past. More than half of the volume is de- 
voted to the last sixty years of our history. Unit Six, 
entitled “The United States seeks a solution of do- 
mestic problems’, claims 285 pages of this book. 

Several major questions at the head of each chapter 
furnish an interrogatory outline and a key to the in- 
formation in that chapter. Following it are questions 
on the text and others for further discussion. Signifi- 
cant historical words and phrases, with which the 
student should become familiar, are singled out at the 
end of each chapter. This book also features excellent 
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maps and over a hundred original drawings by Mr. 
and Mrs. David Granahan. Gd. 


THE SouTH—ITs EcONOMIC-GEOGRAPHIC DEVELOPMENT, 
by A. E. Parkins. 1938. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York—Chapman & Hall, Limited, London. 
528 pages. Price, $4.00. 

Here is an interesting and unbiased account of the 
South, designed for the thoughtful student of south- 
ern institutions. It answers amply and convincingly 
these questions: “Does the South possess the requi- 
site natural conditions for an advanced economic de- 
velopment and an advanced cultural pattern? Has it 
had a normal development as compared with other 
regions in the United States or western Europe?” 

After pointing out nature’s legacy to the South in 
lands, minerals, climate, biota and soil, the author 
traces the improvement of roads and waterways; the 
development of power, mineral and forest resources; 
growth in manufacturing, port activities, textile and 
chemical industries, and therewith urban growth. 
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tural expansion, with its problems and opportunities. 
In a final chapter he refers to the prospects in popu- 
lation, manufacturing and agriculture. 

Without flavor of propaganda, the unprecedented de- 
velopment of the South since 1900 is very impressive. 
Though her median expenditures in education are 
about half of those in other sections of the country, it 
is also true that no other section has made a greater 
advance in education than the South since 1900. 

The ‘uneconomical economics” of slavery and the 
war between the sections interfered with the South’s 
normal development, and the South was not saved 
after the war ‘by a Dawes’ plan ... but what she 
did, she did in weakness, but her faith was great.” 
This generation is beginning to reap the reward of 
that faith. 

The layman who wishes to understand the economic- 
geographic facts of the Southland, as well as form an 
opinion of its future prospects, will here find the in- 
formation he seeks in non-technical English, with a 
scope that satisfies because it is comprehensive. 
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THE UNIT-ACTIVITY 
READING PROGRAM 


By Nita B. SMITH 
A complete reading program and a 
complete social studies and science pro- 
gram. Basal Texts and Supplementary 
Pamphlets. 


STORY OF CIVILIZATION 
By CarL_ BECKER AND FREDERIC DUNCALF 

A 1938 world history. Rich in the de- 
tails of everyday living, in sharply-drawn 
characterizations, valid in its interpreta- 
tion of historical movements and forces. 
Simple—readable—beautifully illustrated. 


LATIN-FIRST YEAR 


By MAGOFFIN AND HENRY 


LATIN-SECOND YEAR 
By Berry AND LEE 
Two closely correlated texts which help 
the student to read Latin with under- 
standing. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East Seventeenth Street, New York, N. 
Representative: G. G. Anderton, Saluda, a 

















get the new 


in 


RED CROSS SHOES 


$650 


It’s a younger Amer- 






ica, this season—be an 
eager vivacious part 
of it. Swing along in 
perfect fitting, gorge- 
ous Red Cross Shoes. 
Scores of styles for 
classroom or dress! 


THE 
TEDDY 
TIE 


HOFHEIMER’S 


417 E. BROAD 
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Primary 
Reading 


A Comprehensive Program for 








New this fall 


Reading Readiness 
Materials 


Betts-O’ DOoNNELL 


1. First Year Reading Readiness 
Test 

2. HERE WE GO—Readiness 
Pre-Primer for ail pupils 


3. Teachers’ Guidebook for 
HERE WE GO 


4. Picture Cards 


5. HAPPY DAYS — Readiness 
Pre-Primer for slow groups 


6. Second Year Reading Readi- 
ness Test 


The 
Alice and Jerry Books 
O’ DoNNELL-CAREY 


1. RIDES AND SLIDES 
first pre-primer 

2. HERE AND THERE 
second pre-primer 

3. DAY IN AND DAY OUT 
primer 

4. ROUND ABOUT 
first reader 

5. DOWN the RIVER ROAD 
readiness second reader 

6. FRIENDLY VILLAGE 
second reader 

7. IF I WERE GOING 
third reader 

Tests, pupils’ workbooks, teachers’ 


guidebooks, flash cards, etc., to ac- 
company. 


New Supplementary 
Readers 


The 
Wonder-Story Books 


HuBER-SALISBURY-O’ DONNELL 


1.1 KNOW A STORY 
first reader 


2. IT HAPPENED One DAY 


second reader 


3. AFTER THE SUN SETS 
third reader 

Best-known fairy-stories and folk 

tales. Beautifully illustrated and 

told in simple, interesting style. 


Vocabulary keyed to books of cor- 
responding grade of The Alice and 
Jerry Readers. 














Examination copies sent on 


request. 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


131 East 23rd Street 


New York, N. Y. 





Books will be on display at Convention of Virginia Education Association, Hotel John Marshall 























DICK AND JANE 
MORE , 
DICK and JANE 
STORIES — 
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Behind the Scenes of the. . . 


__ Elson-Gray Reading 


Program 


is a drama of development which is inspirational: thirty years 
of careful improvements based upon sound research—a con- 
tinuous process, an educational program rightly called. 


W. S. Gray, Reading Director 


Adopted by the Virginia State Board of Education for Basal Use. 


ELSON-GRAY BASIC READERS, Pre-Primer through 
Book Six 








Adopted by the Virginia State Board of Education for 
Supplementary Use. 
BEFORE WE READ MORE DICK AND JANE 


THE CURRICULUM FOUNDATION SERIES 
EVERYDAY LIFE STORIES SCIENCE STORIES 
HEALTH STORIES NUMBER STORIES 

ART STORIES 


ELSON JUNIOR LITERATURE, BOOK ONE 
SCOTT, FORESMAN and COMPANY 


114 East Twenty-third Street, New York, New York 
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On Virginia Basal List si 
LANGUAGE JOURNEYS 


A functional series meeting immediate and developing needs of children. Conforms to 
Experience Curriculum in English and Virginia Course of Study. Grades 3-7 


HAPPY HOUR READERS 


Rich basal reading program for grades one-four, closely correlated with Virginia Cur- 
riculum. Daring Deeds (Fifth Reader) from the press. Sixth Reader to follow. 


ALGEBRA—For Junior and Senior High Schools 


A practical teachable course in line with best advanced thought and meeting standard 
requirements. Notable for its simplicity of approach and concrete treatment. 


Johnson's Safety Book 
DRIVE AND LIVE (with Virginia Supplement) 


General safety, including safety in home, control of disease, and treatment of injured, 
ably treated in Virginia Supplement. Copy free with each copy of Drive and Live. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY . Richmond 

















SAFE LIVING 


Hippler-Durfee 


This book is a safety reader for the middle or upper middle grades. 
It may be used as the basis for a course in Safety Education. 
It may be integrated with any existing course in Safety Education. 


It may be used as a supplementary reader of the informational 
factual type. 


It is an excellent example of social group relationships and a series 
of directed activities. 


State adopted for grades five and six. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN AND COMPANY 


131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
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: ~ f 2erh Like Other Tools Need Care. c 
And, Chewing Gum is Good for Th 


A. A WORKMAN is known by his tools 





so you can be judged by the cleanliness 






and care you give your teeth, your chew- 






ing tools. When you enjoy gum you help ws 
WHITEN AND BRIGHTEN your teeth because ¢ 







the gentle, natural process of chewing 


tends to scrub and POLISH THE SURFACES Pat 
and remove food particles. Your smile FP me 
ie 






becomes more attractive, too. Four ways 
toward Good Teeth are Right Food, 
Personal Attention, Dentist’s Inspec- 













tion and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. 
Get some delicious Chewing Gum today. § 






THERE’S A REASON, A TIME 







AND A PLACE FOR CHEWING GUM 
~ 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH IS BASIS OF OUR ADVERTISING... NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 













For comfort and all around satisfaction, 
coupled with the advantage of being al- 
most adjacent to the John Marshall High 
School, we recommend 


MURPHY’S 


Splendid accommodations are aug- 
mented by courtesies and considerations, 
reminescent of the old South. 


Rates Moderate. 
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A. GERALD BusHu, Manager. 
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FLOWERS 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VA. 


INVITES YOU 
To A Display of School Furniture and 
Equipment in the Auditorium of John 


Marshall Hotel—Thanksgiving Week 


Manufactured by 


IRWIN SEATING COMPANY—Booth No. 41 

PEABODY SEATING COMPANY—Booth No. 42 

FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO.—Booth No. 43 
DUPONT COMPANY—SHADE DIVISION—Booth No. 20 
A. J. NYSTROM COMPANY—Booth No. 44 

BINNEY AND SMITH COMPANY—Booth No. 45 
KNOXVILLE SCENIC STUDIOS—Booth No. 46 


FLOWERS 
SCHOOL 


COMPANY 


eR pla 


“awncit™ 


1207 East Main Street—Richmond, Va. 
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“Educators 


come 


9) 


miles... 


—to attend the Annual Convention of the 
VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION. ... 4 And, of course, to enjoy the 
traditional Richmond hospitality at these 


fine hotels. 


JOHN MARSHALL 
Fifth and Franklin Sts. 


HOTEL RICHMOND 


Opposite Historic Capitol Square 


HOTEL WM. BYRD 


Opposite Broad Street Station 
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name 











| 
Officially State Adopted | 


For Use In 


Virginia Elementary 
Public Schools 


Optional Basal Readers 
THE EARTH WE LIVE ON (Fourth Grade) 
MAKING AMERICA (Fifth Grade) 
OUR WORLD AND OTHERS (Sixth Grade) 


Activity-Work Books to Accompany 
Each Reader, 24¢, f.0.b. Publishers 


Optional Civics-Citizenship 
CIVICS AND CITIZENSHIP (Seventh Grade) 
With 64 Page Virginia Supplement 





If interested in any of the above books for 
classroom use, please write to the publishers. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


730 N. Meridian St. 468 Fourth Ave. 
Indianapolis, Ind. New York, N. Y. 
































Adopted in Virginia 


GROWTH IN ENGLISH 


Net Contract 
Price 


Beet Cue Gar: BS, 40s. 56 3S. ae $ .52 
Rese Te Gite. 6, 6h nccdvcnisccscscace .55 
a ee eee a Sapeene 55 
Deak Tared (ers. TF, OP cccuenieecscwesenst .62 
THE STORY OF VIRGINIA 
Se ee ee .62 
THE ROAD TO HAPPYTOWN_-_-___---- 21 
ADVENTURES IN HAPPYTOWN_-_-__--_- 21 


New Books for Teachers 


Bode’s Progressive Education at the Cross- 
roads—list, $1.00. 


Kilpatrick’s Remaking the Curriculum—list, 


$.80. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


72 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Represented by J. H. BRENT, Heathsville, Va. 
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‘‘PARACHUTE’”’ 
for 
‘‘Happy Landings’’ 


Time and again you have probably heard teachers 
say how glad they were to be “under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella” when they were disabled by sickness, 
accident or quarantine. 

But really this T.C.U. Umbrella is so big and 
strong that when serious trouble comes you'll find 
it much more than an “umbrella.” You'll say it’s 
a life-saving “parachute,” because it provides such 
safe, happy landings. 


Consider These Two Facts 
1—According to past experience one out of every 
five teachers will this year suffer loss of time, due 
to sickness, accident or quarantine. 2—By joining 
T.C.U. now you will enjoy the utmost in financial 
security and protection. 


It Costs So Little to Be Safe 
and So Much to Be Sorry 
Think of it! You get Sickness, Accident and 
Quarantine Protection under the T.C.U. Umbrella 
for as little as “a Nickel a Day.” You won’t feel 
the small amount you pay out for all that T.C.U. 
gives, but how you will feel the cost of severe 
sickness, serious accident or weeks of quarantine 
if they strike while you are unprotected. 


All These Benefits Will Be Yours 
When You are under the T.C.U. Umbrella 

$1,000 to $3,000 for accidental loss of life; $333 
to $3,000 for major accidents; $50 a month when 
totally disabled by confining sickness or accidental 
injuries (including automobile); $50 a month 
when quarantined and salary stopped. Additional 
Hospital and Operation Benefits. Policies paying 
larger benefits will be issued you if you so desire. 
All claim checks sent by fast air mail. 


Send the coupon today. Get all the 
facts—by mail. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
942 T.C.U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T.C.U., 942 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
I am a white teacher, interested in knowing 
more about T.C.U. Protective Benefits. Send 
me, without obligation, the whole story. 


FOUNDED 


1899 


NO AGENT WILL CALL 


















Teachers 


Reading and Writing 
YES and Arithmetic Are 
Important 





BUT 


Remember 


To Impress Upon The Youngsters, 
Daily, The Importance Of. 

















(1) Looking both ways before 
crossing the street. 






(2) Correct diet, including “a 
quart a day” of MILK (for 
absolute safety it should 

be Properly Pasteurized.) 









You see, we want your pupils to have 
good health and long lives in which to 
enjoy the comfort, economy and con- 
venience of travel by Bus 
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Virginia Stage Lines, Inc. 





Visit our exhibit at the State Convention 


A COMPLETE SERVICE 


16MM. Film Library, Rental or Sale. 

Large selection entertainment and educational] subjects. 
Motion Picture Projectors 

Leading makes. All models for sale or rent. 
Centralized Sound Systems 

with inter-communication. 
Stage Equipment and Draperies 

Authentically designed. Built for your stage 





At new low prices 


Free consultation service, demonstrations, and 
catalogs upon request 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
RALEIGH, N. C 
Cater } Virginia Represent 


John P. Voorhees 


tives 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION 








Pt Goop PLACE TO BUY YOUR 
RCA VICTOR RADIO 
compact Mods! $18.95 


EASY WEEKLY OR MONTHLY 
TERMS TO SUIT YOUR BUDGET 


DABNEY & BUGG, Inc. 


10-12 East Broad Richmond, Va. 


Special 








Certain ly ; 


you will be most cordially wel- 
comed when you visit the 
SHUFORD BEAUTY SCHOOL. 
Come in and see our fine classes 
in session; receive our new 
36-page Catalog. Learn why so 
many of your pupils are asking 
about the big opportunities ir 
Beauty Culture. 


SHUFORD BEAUTY SCHOOL 
(MARINELLO METHOD) 


J. F. SHUFORD, President 
114 N. 3rd St., Richmond—Also Charlotte, N. C. 





J. F. SHUFORD, 
President, Shuford 
Beauty Schools 












CHAS. E. SAVEDGE CLEANING WORKS 
Cleaning, Pressing, Dyeing and Repairing 
“NONE BETTER” 

Your Work Especially Solicited 
Dial 5-3258 3106 W. Cary Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 

















EYEGLASSES - KODAKS 
E. Pans St. 





Granby Street 
Norfolk, 
Va. 


Richmond, 








































Visit Ewart’s when 


in Richmond! 


The superb food, the modest 
prices, and the beauty of our 
many dining rooms—inspired by 
Thomas Jefferson's own Mon- 
ticello—will make your visit to 
Richmond so much more enjoy- 
able. 


EWART’S 
CAFETERIA 


112 N. 
5th St. 



















Opposite Hotel 
John Marshal! 





CHARLES HAASE & SONS 
Established 1857 
FURRIERS 
We invite you to visit us and to make your selection of 
a beautiful fur coat. Our furs are styled and priced to 


suit every one. 


406 East Grace Street, RICHMOND, VA. 

























We Offer for November 


SHAMPOO, RINSE and FINGER WAVE, 
75 Cents. Dial 3-0221 


LA-JADE BEAUTY SHOPPE, Inc. 
408 Grace Securities Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
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You can afford a trip to the sun over Christmas vacation 


by GREYHOUND! 


Let Santa Claus find you this Christmas on a 
sandy beach somewhere along the warm Florida 
coast or in the sunny Southwest! You've plenty of 
time to make a trip South over the holidays— 
> and plenty of money, 

= The __] too, at Greyhound’s 
|GREYHOUND| amazingly low rates. 

— 














the one desired.) 


Name 


Enjoy a millionaire’s vacation on a travel budget 
millions can afford. The money you save on 
Greyhound transportation will put your ward- 
robe in perfect shape for gay resort life! You can 
double your sightseeing without adding a penny 
to the cost—go one scenic highway, return an 
entirely different Greyhound route! Play hooky 
from Winter this vacation—go Greyhound! 


| Want to Visit the Sun—PLEASE HELP ME! 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 412 E. Broad St., Richmond, Va., for 
alluring, colorful folders and travel information about Florida and the Gulf Coast, |), 8- 
Day Expense-Paid Tour of Florida —, California —, Sunny Southwest 


(Please check 





Address 
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For DUPLICATING FORMS, 


we offer an unusual group of Mimeograph Papers, 
within the price range for all purposes— 


WESTVACO MIMEOGRAPH 


White, only 


HAMMERMILL MIMEOGRAPH 


White and Colors 


HAMMERMILL DUPLICATOR 


White and Colors 


SIGNAGRAPH MIMEOGRAPH 


White and Colors 


These papers are scientifically made for use 
on Duplicating machines. 


For Printing and Lithographing, they are also 
unexcelled. 


Samples on request. 


RICHMOND PAPER COMPANY, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1871 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Phone 3-5378 
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To Division Superintendents, 


School Boards and Teachers 


It has come to our attention that there are many 
pupils in Virginia unable to purchase for cash the 
required textbooks. If this condition prevails in your 
division we will ship—prepaid—a supply of our 
Marshall Spellers, by Grades 2-7—adopted for basal 
use in Virginia—to your school board that you may 
distribute to such pupils allowing them to pay for 
their books during the school term. 


Three cents a month will enable the pupils to pay 
for their Speller in three months. 


We will not ask the local school board to become 
financially responsible for books thus sold, simply 
remit to us quarterly the amount collected less 5% 
added to the wholesale price for distribution, return- 
ing at our expense books unsold. 


This is our contribution toward a solution of a con- 
dition all would like to see corrected. 


Marshall Speller, by Grades 2-7, f. o. b. 
Virginia School Boards .085, each. 


John Marshall Publishing Co., Inc. 


Richmond, Virginia 





Aids in teaching Language, Literature, History, Geography and 
Picture Study. 


THE TEACHER’S RESOLVE: For the new school year, 
beginning in November, each month I will in- 
terest my pupils in one beautiful picture using 


The Perry Pictures for that purpose. 
eT 





pe One Cent, 3x3%, Two Cent, 
Oe ge 514x8, Ten Cent, 10x12, sizes. 


Also MINIATURE COLORED PIC- 
TURES of any kind, many of them 
approximately 314x4% inches, 400 
subjects. One Cent and Two Cents 
each for 60 cents’ worth or more. 


A sample Perry Picture of 
the ONE CENT and TWO 
CENT sizes and a sample 
Miniature Colored Picture 
and lists of these Miniature 
Colored subjects FREE to 
teachers naming grade and 
school. 


- 7” + tee 
Girl with Cat. Paul Hoecker. 

Catalogue of the Perry Pictures, 1600 small illus- 
trations in the Catalogue, and two Perry Pictures, 
for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 613 Malden, Massachusetts 
Ask about “Our Own Course in Picture Study’’. 


A picture for study each month and leaflets describing these 
pictures 




















It’s Only Inches Away by 
Telephone 


You have only to reach for your 
telephone to go practically any- 
where, quickly, smoothly and 
cheaply. 


Rates are low at all hours. The 
lowest, however, are daily after 
seven p. m. and all day on Sun- 
days. Then you can talk as far as 
135 miles for only 45¢ (3-minute 
station-to-station call). 


The Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company of Virginia 


(Bell System) 

















The School 
Library 


is an integral part of essential school 
equipment today. It is important to 
the school official to know that he 
can put his library requirements into 
| our hands with the feeling that the | 
orders will be cared for completely | 

and correctly to the last detail. * We | 








specialize in the library branch of 
the book business, handling library | 
orders from many hundreds of | 
School Boards and Colleges from all | 
parts of the country. * Satisfactory 
| service and liberal discounts. Send 
us your next order, large or small, 
and avail yourself of the advantages 
which we offer to your Board. 
Write for our Classified High School Catalog 


and our new juvenile list, Books for Boys 
and Girls, a Graded Catalog. 


| A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
| 383 E. Ontario Street - - - - Chicago 
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By RUTH WOOD GAVIAN 





A VIVIDLY PRESENTED sociology for high 


school. Develops an understanding of how 
society shapes human nature and indicates the 
trends of social development, especially in the 


United States. The unusual treatment of per- 
sonality development helps the student adjust 
THE himself more usefully and intelligently to so- 


ciety. Functional illustrations, diagrams, and 
pictographs. 


FUTURE i 


HEATH’S CORRELATED SOCIAL STUDIES 





Published by D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York City 























You will benefit— 


by placing your printing orders with a 
LARGE, WELL-EQUIPPED PLANT 


You will benefit, not only through receiving 
high quality work produced by skilled work- 
men, but from the saving in cost resulting 
from efficient planning and cut-cost methods. 
It will pay you in more ways than one, to 
get in touch with us if you use— 
Commercial, Book and Job Work 
Catalogues—Publications 
Advertising Literature 
Booklets—Broadsides 
Office and Factory Forms 
Loose-Leaf and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders 
Paper Ruling 


Established 1880 Complete Binding Equipment 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY 


11-13-15 North Fourteenth Street RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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You are cordially invited 
to visit our booths 


at the 


John Marshall Hotel 


Auditorium 


during the 


V.E.A. Convention 









“Everything for Better Schools” 










Worn Out A complete line of: 





















. FROM *School Furniture and Equipment 

2 S h | S! Art Materials and Drawing Papers 
; \. OO room ouch ®Maps and Globes 

E N° THE teacher doesn't have ‘‘schoolroom slouch"’ herself. e Flag Outfits 

; But when her pupils do—she suffers too Window Shade 


Uncomfortable, wrong size desks that force Johnny and Mary es . LE , 
Stage Scenery and Equipment 


heidi 


to slouch down or wiggle about restlessly make the day's teach- 

ing job more difficulr—more tiring ® Program Clocks 
Besides contributing to classroom restlessness and inattention, ; 

such desks may be handicaps to vigorous health. They induce poor 

posture—and poor posture contributes to poor health. ®Library Equipment and Supplies 
Make a lasting contribution to student health and classroom P 


®Duplicators and Supplies 


efficiency by installing American ®*Kindergarten Materials 














nn Cathe te pour ecteet ®Playground Equipment 


These modern desks are eco- ce ‘ siti a 
nomical, and completely adjusted *Home Economics Tables and Chairs 
to every individual and educa- ®Laboratory Furniture 
tional need. Write us concerning : 
seating for classrooms, libraries, 
gymnasiums—every type of school 


all at reasonable cost 


Comp ae Ample Stock Maintained in 


ee OnleAn Richmond and Roanoke 


4 


furniture 





Ce ee 


Write for new 1938-39 Catalog 








b Offices and 





Eastern Virginia: Western Virginia: 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY OF 
VIRGINIA, Inc., JOHN H. PENCE, 


109 N. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. 





Church Street, Roanoke, Va. 
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ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


By Burleson, Cash, and McCorkle 


If all the superintendents: in the United States 
were to vote as to what is the most difficult subject 
to teach, probably a large majority would choose 
language and grammar in the grades. 


This certainly is the course where there is the 


most experimentation and the least satisfaction. 

Yet an increasing number of superintendents have 
found the solution of this knotty problem. A host 
of schools are now finding a practical and successful 
course in Adventures in Language, a 
books for Grades 3 to 8. 


series of work- 


Adventures in Language are not dependent on 
any textbook but will be found complete enough to 
supply a thorough year’s course in Language in each 
grade without the use of an accompanying textbook. 
Or they may be used with any textbook as a refer- 
ence book. 

Please write to any of the schools that are using 
Adventures in Language. A splendid list of these 
schools in all states in. the Union will be found in 
our new national circular:which will be gladly sent 


on application. 


ALLYN AND BACON 


Boston 


Atlanta 


New York 


San Francisco 


Chicago 
Dallas 
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